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COMMENT 


Tue “Towa Idea” has been strangled in the State where 
it was born. For this act of political infanticide Governor 
Cummins, the author of the idea, must be held mainly re- 
sponsible, inasmuch as his friends were preponderant in the 
“Republican State convention held at Des Moines on July 1, 
and dictated all but one of the nominations. It is admitted 
that the tariff plank was originally drafted by Governor 
Cummins himself, but afterwards altered, after conferences 
with Senator Allison, J. W. Blythe, chief counsel for the 
Burlington and Quincey Railway, and ex-Congressman George 
D. Perkins, editor of the Sioux City Journal. We say that 
the Iowa Idea was strangled, because the tariff plank does 
not demand, as Governor Cummins formerly did, that the re- 
adjustment of certain schedules shall be made as quickly as 
possible—that is to say, by the Fifty-eighth Congress. To 
say vaguely that a readjustment of the tariff to changed in- 
dustrial conditions is a desirable thing, but, at the same time, 
to postpone the attainment of it to an indefinite future, is, 
of course, equivalent to a withdrawal of the project from the 
field of practical polities. Governor Cummins, in his speech 
of acceptance of the nomination for Governor, declared that 
he still believed the tariff should be revised from time to time 
to meet modified conditions and to check the development of 
monopolies. If the Governor had not really retreated from 
the ground he occupied a year ago, he would have caused the 
convention to declare that certain clauses of the Dingley 
tariff must be altered without delay, and that the reciprocity 
treaties now pending in the Senate should be ratified at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Certain spokesmen of the minority, not satisfied with the 
substance of victory, expressed indignation that the conven- 
tion should endorse tariff readjustment, even in the most per- 
functory and academic way, One Congressman denounced 
tariff-reformers and tariff-tinkers as little better than Demo- 
crats, and Congressman Lacey declared that, while he would 
accept the platform as a whole, he would never consent to 
any change in the tariff so long as he remained in the Federal 
legislature. These men are exponents of the new Dingleyism, 
which Mr. Dingley himself would have disavowed. Nothing 
is more certain than that Mr. Dingley heartily approved of 
the reciprocity clauses in-his bill, and that it was with an eye 
to the execution of these clauses that he made the duties on 
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certain imported products very high, so as to leave a margin 
for reduction in favor of such countries as should be willing 
io make equivalent concessions in reciprocity treaties. That 
the abnormally high duties would be retained; while,. at the 
same time, all but one of the proposed reciprocity treaties 
would be rejected, was an outcome of his tariff that Mr. Ding- 
Ilis position was thoroughly under- 
stood and publicly sanctioned by President McKinley in the 
latter’s last speech at Buffalo. 


ley never contemplated. 


The reference to the so-called “trusts” in the platform 
framed by the Republican, State convention of Iowa also 
strikes us as hollow and insincere. The convention expressed 
belief that the large corporations commonly ealled 
“trusts” should be so regulated and supervised, both in their 
and operation, that their evil tendencies may be 
their evil practices prevented. What these ten- 
dencies and practices are was not defined. The convention 
went on to acknowledge that in many instances the trusts 
are efficient industrial instruments, and represent the nat- 
ural outcome of a national process of economic evolution. It 
did not desire their destruction, it said, but insisted that they 
should be so regulated and controlled as to prevent monopoly 
and promote competition. It will be interesting to learn 
how a combination of railways or of industrial corporations 
could promote competition. One of the principal aims of 
combination is to avert the waste inseparable from needless 
rivalry. It seems incredible that the rank and file of the 
Towa Republicans can be satisfied with such a double-faced 
and meaningless declaration. A creditable plank in the plat- 
form expressed earnest approval of the reciprocity with Cuba 
lately ratified by the Senate, and demanded that the House 
of Representatives should promptly take the requisite steps 
to make the treaty effective. 


organization 
checked and 


The only other features worth notice were the recom- 
mendation that self-government be conceded to the Philip- 
pines, so far as this should be found practicable; an indirect 
rebuke of mob violence, such as has been lately witnessed in 
Wilmington, Delaware; the advocacy of good roads and 
of irrigation; and a denunciation of the disfranchisement of 
the negro in Southern States. The last-named pronouncement 
seems to have been perfunctory, for, according to the tele- 
graphed summary of the platform, it was not accompanied 
by the demand for a Force Bill—that is to say, for the en- 
actment by Congress of legislation caleulated to compel obe- 
dienee to the Fifteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. We searcely need say that the Iowa Republicans urged 
that Mr. Roosevelt should be nominated in 1904 to succeed 
himself. Had the endorsement been made before a similar 
step was taken by the Ohio Republican convention, it would 
have had considerable significance, because Senator Allison 
of Iowa has long been talked of as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. As things are now, those politicians that wish to com- 
mend themselves to Mr. Roosevelt by exceptional zeal must 
insist that he be nominated not only next year, but also in 
1908. This extraordinary proposal has actually been made in 
Virginia. We hope that it will be reiterated, and that it will 
meet with general approval on the part of the Republicans. 
In that event, their principal objection to a conspicuous can- 
didate of the Democracy would have to be withdrawn. If 
a third consecutive term would be desirable in the case of Mr. 
Roosevelt, a third term not consecutive would be unobjection- 
able in the case of Mr. Cleveland. 


We took for granted that the sound position taken by the 
Democratic State convention of Iowa, the position, namely, 
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that certain schedules of the Dingley tariff must be readjusted 
now, and that this issue is more vital than any of the de- 
mands inserted at Mr. Bryan’s behest in the Kansas City 
platform, would commend itself to Democrats all over the 
country, or, at all events, in the States east of the Mississippi. 
It is with regret, therefore, that we note the comparative in- 
diflerence to truly national issues exhibited by ex-Governor 
Pattison and Colonel Guffey, who, between them, are likely 
to shape a platform for the State convention of their party in 
Pennsylvania. Colonel Guffey wants his party to demand the 
immediate repeal of the Salus-Grady Libel Act, and to make 
the next campaign in the State turn upon that issue. Such 
a demand would figure properly enough in a State platform, 
but it could not be made a cardinal issue, for the reason that 
the rank and file of the Pennsylvania Republicans are as much 
opposed to the new libel act as are the Democrats. The law 
has no friends, outside of a few Republican leaders whose 
withers have been wrung by the publication of unpleasant 
truths. It has been incessantly and notoriously defied ever 
since it was placed upon the statute-book, yet nobody has 
dared to call for its enforcement. Nothing more absurd 
could be imagined than to make a still-born statute the pivotal 
issue in a campaign preceding by only about six months the 
mecting of national conventions in a Presidential year. 


Mr. Pattison sees the ineptitude of Colonel Guffey’s 
plan, and would have the Democracy appeal to the voters of 
Pennsylvania with the old Tilden war-ery, “Turn the ras- 
cals out!” Tt may be that events will so shape themselves as 
to render such a war-cry effective. To adopt it at present, 
however, would be premature. As regards the corruption 
with which the Washington post-office, if not the whole postal 
department, seems to be honeyeombed, Mr. Roosevelt has thus 
far displayed an inflexible determination to deteet and pun- 
ish the evil-doers. If there are any signs of wavering on his 
part, these are to be recognized in the confidence with which 
Senator Ilanna, after an interview with the President, an- 
nounced that Postmaster-General Payne would not. resign, 
and in the reluctant admission made by First Assistant Post- 
master-General Wynne and Fourth Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Bristow that they had been forbidden to give the press 
any further information concerning the discovery of postal 
frauds. Postmaster-General Payne would hardly have issued 
such a prohibition unless it had been sanctioned by the Presi- 
dent. It is hard to understand why publicity, which, according 
to Mr. Roosevelt, will prove an efficient deterrent of wrong- 
doing on the part of corporations, should suddenly seem ob- 
jectionable in the ease of guilty post-office officials. It is 
pretty clear that if the gag had been applied some months ago 
the post-office scandal would never have been heard of. 


We shall hear no more of the complaint that in some of the 
Gulf States an attempt was making to revive negro slavery 
under the guise of peonage. As we have formerly pointed out, 
a law was placed upon the Alabama statute-book by virtue of 
which, if a negro was fined for a misdemeanor by a county 
magistrate and was unable to pay the fine, he could be sen- 
tenced to forced labor for months or even years in the ser- 
vice of the white man by whom the fine should be paid.  <Al- 
though the law was eventually pronounced unconstitutional 
by the Alabama Supreme Court, some county magistrates per- 
sisted in exercising the powers which the statute purported 
to confer on them. Under the circumstances, it was deemed 
expedient to invoke the interposition of a Federal court. As 
it happened, Judge Thomas G. Jones, of the Northern and 
Middle districts of Alabama, the United States District At- 
torney, and the United States Marshal were all three of 
them Alabamians. The quickness and the rigor with which 
the infringements of the Thirteenth Amendment were pun- 
ished bear impressive witness to the healthfulness of public 
opinion in the Sta’e. Neither in Alabama nor in any other 
of the former slave States is there any disposition on the 
part of influential citizens or newspapers to evade the Thir- 
teenth Amendment. If any apprehension on this seore has 
anywhere existed, it is now dispelled by the action of the 
Alabama Federal Court, and by the virtual unanimity with 
which the action has been applauded. 

No sagacious Southerner needs to be told that the inclina- 
tion now observable in the Northern States not to insist upon 
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the enforcement by legislation of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth amendments would be instantly arrested by the dis- 
covery that the practical nullification of the Thirteenth 
Amendment was contemplated in some Southern States. 
That amendment, it will be remembered, prescribes that nei- 
ther slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist in the United States or in any place sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction. To fine a negro, and, in default of 
the payment thereof, to sentence him to hard labor, not for 
the State or in a county workhouse, but in the service of an 
individual who may see fit to pay the fine, obviously throws 
the doer wide open to collusion on the part of a magistrate, 
and constitutes a flagrant violation of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. The true friends of the South have taken for granted 
that an evasion of that amendment on any pretext would be 
locally condemned, and we note with satisfaction, but without 
surprise, the cordial approval which the course pursued by 
Judge Jones has commanded in his native State. From the 
view-point of the highest interests of the Southern whites, it 
was of the utmost importance to stamp out peonage in the 
germ. 

The hideous incident at Wilmington, Delaware, has nat- 
urally provoked discussion of the negro’s position in the 
American commonwealth, the opinion having gained ground 
that the elevation of the blacks to political equality is large- 
ly responsible for the new negro crime. A remarkable decla- 
ration was made on July 3 by the African-American Confer- 
ence, held at Louisville, Kentucky. In an address on the race 
question issued to the public by the conference, it says that 
it offers no objection to the disfranchisement of the igno- 
rant negro, provided ignorant persons of the white race are 
similarly dealt with. We presume that a property qualifica- 
tion would also meet with approval, provided it were ap- 
plicable to both races. It is probable that the practical 
effeet of educational and property qualifications would be to 
disfranchise those negroes from whom crimes may be appre- 
hended. Mr. Booker T. Washington, speaking at Louisville 
on the preceding day, pointed out that the outbreak of mob 
violence at Wilmington had conveyed a lesson to the colored 
race. The lesson was that, so far as the influence of parents, 
schools, and pulpits was concerned, no effort should be spared 
to impress on the colored people the imperative necessity of 
putting an end to idleness and crime. Tis fellow blacks 
should let the world know on all proper occasion, he said, that 
they consider no legal punishment too severe for the wretch 
of any race who attempts to outrage a woman. Meanwhile, 
he said, the Wilmington horror should cause no negro to de- 
spair. Ie reeognized that at the South, as at the North, 
there are men who mean to see that equal justice shall be 
meted out to black and white. Such a man, he said, was 
Judge Jones of Alabama. 

Another interesting contribution to the discussion of the negro 
problem was made on June 29 by Regent Charles A. Gardi- 
ner, of New York, at the annual convention of the educational 
body known as the “ University ” of the State of New York. 
He opined, although no explicit decision of the question has 
yet been put forth by the United States Supreme Court, that 
the property and educational qualifications for voters, lately 
introduced in the Constitutions of certain Southern States, 
would be declared valid, although the “grandfather clause ” 
would be pronounced void. The repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment he regarded as not only visionary, but also as 
superfluous, because the illiterate and thriftless negro would 
be practically eliminated, in spite of the constitutional emen- 
dations. Mr. Gardiner was convineed, he said, that any at- 
tempt to enforce the Fourteenth Amendment by substituting 
the voting population for the census population as a basis 
for apportioning Representatives would be absolutely uncon- 
stitutional and void. He held that the power of Congress to 
penalize under the Fourteenth Amendment was abrogated 
when the Fifteenth Amendment was adopted. But if the 
United States, considered as a nation, ean neither repeal the 
Fifteenth Amendment nor enforce negro suffrage under the 
Fourteenth, what solution of the negro problem remains? 
Mr. Gardiner would find the solution in education, and he 
maintains that Congress is constitutionally empowered to 
educate the negro. 
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No other recent comments, however, on the negro question 
quite equal in respect of weight and insight those embodied 
in a Fourth-of-July address delivered by Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
editor of the Outlook, at Montclair, New Jersey. He started 
with the admission that the problem cannot be solved by 
subjugation, by expatriation, or by amalgamation. Human- 
ity, religion, and economic self-interest combined to make 
extermination or expatriation impossible. Subjugation has 
been tried and renounced, and no renewal of the experiment, 
however disguised, will be permitted. As for amalgamation, 
this is forbidden by the instinets of both races, and, so far 
as it has been surreptitiously attempted, has tended, appar- 
ently, toward race deterioration. Precisely how the problem 
should be solved Mr. Abbott did not presume to say, but he is 
convineed that, in seeking a solution, we must never depart 
from the principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity. He 
hastened to explain precisely what he meant by these terms. 
3y liberty he meant that the negro must possess the same free- 
dom of family, of labor, and of contract which white men 
claim for themselves. By equality he meant that the negro 
must be the equal of the white man under the law and be- 
fore the courts. He was far from asserting, nevertheless, 
that equality before the law implies equality in character, or 
involves identity in function. Equality does not mean that 
all men, black and white, are to govern as State Executives, 
as sheriffs, as members of a legislature, or as voters. We are 
reminded that a boy of sixteen years of age is equal before 
the law with a man of sixty; but the boy cannot vote and the 
man can. 

We may add that women and men are equal before the 
law, yet women are debarred from voting in all but four 
States of the Union. It will searcely be alleged that in any 
of our States men have violated the principles of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity with reference to women. To pre- 
seribe, as six Southern States have recently prescribed in 
their State Constitutions, property and educational qualifica- 
tions for the suffrage is neither unconstitutional nor incon- 
sistent with liberty, equality, and fraternity. It may be true 
that these preseriptions are not justly and equally enforced 
in some sections of the South. What is the remedy? Dr. 
Abbott answers that we and the negro must appeal to the 
honest and intelligent sentiment of the South for the just 
and equal enforcement of laws which the South itself has 
fashioned. THe recognizes that ‘there is no lack of truth and 
courage in the South, and that while Southerners do not be- 
lieve in negro domination or in amalgamation, they do be- 
lieve in giving the negro equal justice before the courts, and 
a helping hand in his endeavor to help himself. This brings 
us to the definition of fraternity, as the term is used to in- 
dicate one aspect of the relation between the white man and 
the black. By fraternity Dr. Abbott does not mean that the 
negro is to intermarry with the white, or to govern the 
white, or to imitate the white, but that the white man is to 
help the black to develop in himself as an individual, and 
in his race as a race, the bighest and best and largest man- 
hood. Tlelp can best be rendered by education; but of nine 
dollars devoted to the purpose, Dr. Abbott is convinced that 
eight dollars should be spent on industrial and primary edu- 
‘ation—-v. e., on the kind of instruction that enables the in- 
structed to support themselves. 

We have diseussed elsewhere the notable address delivered 
by Chief-Judge Alion B. Parker, of the New York Court of 
Appeals, at the annual mecting of the Georgia Bar Associa- 
tion at Tallulah Falls. The impression made by Judge Parker 
on the members of the Georgia Legislature, to whom he had 
previously been introduced, seems to have been most favorable. 
It does not appear, however, that he said a word that might 
be construed as an allusion to the use that has been made of 
his name in connection with the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency. Tle went no farther than to admit that he 
concurred in the opinion when somebody shouted that “we 
need a Democratic President.” Not an incident occurred to 
justify the most captious observer in describing the perfectly 
proper acceptance of an invitation to address a bar asso- 
ciation as an electioneering tour. Nobody denies that the 
occupant of a high judicial position ought not to seek politi- 
cal office. On the other hand, no reasonable person will assert 
that a judge should repel a nomination for such an office, if 
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it be tendered. It has been repeatedly alleged, but is not 
strictly true, that no jurist was ever elected President of the 
United States. As a matter of fact, Andrew Jackson was 
for six years judge of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, 
though, of course, it was his military rather than his judi- 
cial achievements that made him President. 





Few students of affairs in the Northern States in 1856 
now doubt that the Republican national convention of that 
year would have done well to nominate Judge MeLean of 
the United States Supreme Court for President instead of 
John C, Frémont. They would then have had a fair chance 
of earrying Pennsylvania. Neither would anybody now dis- 
pute that the Democrats would have done wisely in 1868 had 
they nominated Chief-Justice Chase of the United States 
Supreme Court instead of Horatio Seymour. The former 
would have received the support of the New York T'ribune 
and of many veteran Republicans who regarded General 
Grant with suspicion. There is a man now on the bench of 
the United States Supreme Court who would make an ad- 
mirable candidate for the Democracy in 1904, because he has 
espoused the Democratic side on all the live issues of the 
hour. He was undoubtedly opposed to the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1—but that is a dead issue. He 
is an anti-imperialist, believing that the Constitution fol- 
lows the flag; and he holds that great combinations of cap- 
ital ean and should be subjected to restraint by the Federal 
government. We refer, of course, to John Marshall Harlan; 
and the question may well be asked why, if the Democracy 
is to take a candidate from the judiciary, it should not seek 
the highest bench and pick out the best man on it? The only 
objection to Justice Harlan’s availability is that he was born 
in and appointed from Kentucky, which the Republicans have 
renounced the hope of carrying. The truth is, however, that 
Justice Harlan has sat so long upon the bench that he may be 
said to hail from the Capitol at Washington; and, as for 
local availability, there is reason to believe that State pride 
would cause Kentucky, which never yet had a President, to 
give him her electoral votes. 

Tt is satisfactory to learn that the announcement informally 
made by Count Cassini through American newspapers, that 
the Kishinef petition addressed by the United Hebrew Con- 
gregations to the Czar would not be reeeived by the Russian 
Foreign Office, had failed to deter President Roosevelt from 
forwarding the petition, with a note of commendation. If 
the Russian government desires the communication to be 
withheld, it must communicate its wishes in an official way. 
We can quite understand why Mr. de Plehwe, the Russian 
Minister of the Interior, on whom the responsibility for the 
massacre largely rests, would like to stop the forwarding of 
the petition. If our ambassador to Russia were now at St. 
Petersburg he could demand a personal audience of the Czar, 
and thus make sure that the petition reached the hands of 
the autocrat. Transmitted through any other channel, it 
might fail to meet.the eyes of Nicholas IT. There has been 
so much talk about the matter, however, that the Czar is 
likely to insist upon an inspection of the document. If he 
does, some material concessions to the Russian Jews may be 
secured, for, as we have pointed out, the petition is ad- 


‘mirably worded, and calculated to touch the heart of a gen- 


erous and sympathetic ruler. 

We are sorry to sce a disposition to impute Mr. Roose- 
velt’s persistency in forwarding the petition to annoyance on 
his part at the alleged opposition of Russia to the concessions 
requested of China by our minister at Peking. We have de- 
manded that the treaty of commerce now in course of ne- 
gotiation shall contain a provision that the number of treaty 
ports in Manchuria shall be increased by two, so that our ex- 
porters of American products to that province may have free 
access not only to New-chwang, but also to Mukden and Taku- 
shan. We do not for a moment believe that Mr. Roosevelt 
could have been persuaded to refuse the request of the 
United Hebrew Congregations by a cessation of Russia’s re- 
sistance to the opening of new treaty ports in Manchuria. 
We have no doubt that Russia would gladly see Americans 
admitted in Mukden and Taku-shan, but for the fact that 
other foreigners, including particularly the British and the 
Japanese, could not be debarred from the enjoyment of the 
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same privilege because the “ most-favored-nation ” clause is, 
or will be, contained in all the treaties concluded between 
China and foreign powers. No man conversant with the ir- 
reconcilability of Russian and Japanese interests in the Far 
Kast can fail to appreciate Russia’s unwillingness to see the 
Mikado’s subjects admitted to Manchuria; and, of course, 
since the conclusion of the British-Japanese alliance, English- 
men are also eyed with suspicion. Some of our American 
newspapers seem to forget that Russia has expended a vast 
amount of money on the Trans-Manchurian branch of the 
Siberian railway, and that to expect her to renounce the pro- 
tection of the line is unreasonable. How long could the rail- 
way be kept in running order if the Russian garrisons were 
withdrawn, and Japanese emissaries were suffered to enter 
Mukden and there forent Chinese hostility against the 
Russian invader? We ought to ask ourselves how we should 
be likely to act if we were in Russia’s position. 

Certain letters of his which have been published in facsimile, 
indicate the possibility that Lucius N. Littauer, a representa- 
tive of a New York district in the Lower House of Congress, 
has been guilty of an act which is made a crime by the 
Federal statutes, a participation, namely, in the profits de- 
rived from government contracts. A Federal law makes it 
a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of three thousand dollars, 
for a member of Congress to undertake, execute, or enjoy, 
directly or indirectly, in whole or in part, any contract en- 
tered into on behalf of the United States, and the same pen- 
alty attaches to a government official who shall have entered 
into any such contract. From the published documents in the 
case it seems to be possible that the man Lyon, with whom 
a contract for furnishing gloves was made by the Quarter- 
master-General’s Department after the outbreak of the war 
with Spain, shared profits with the firm to which Littauer be- 
longs. As early as Thursday, July 2, Secretary Root, doubtless 
acting on instructions from Mr. Roosevelt, called Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General Davis into consultation, and directed him to 
look into the legal aspects of the disclosures concerning Rep- 
resentative Littauer. Nor is this the only one of the contracts 
made by the War Department during and after the war with 
Spain which Seeretary Root has determined to subject to a 
rigorous investigation. It appears, for instance, that the con- 
tracts for supplying headstones to the army have for several 
years been given to the Vermont Marble Works, of Proctor, 
Vermont, in which Senator Redfield Proctor of that State 
is largely interested. It is also alleged that Representative 
Sibley of Pennsylvania is interested in a concern that has fur- 
nished supplies to the Post-office Department. 

It has long been a matter of current rumor in Washington 
that, if the methods followed by the War Department in 
the purchase of supplies for the army between the 4th of 
March, 1897, and the date when Mr. Root became Secretary 
of War, should be subjected to investigation, a mass of cor- 
ruption would be disclosed that would shock the country. The 
amount of money involved in the Littauer glove case and the 
Proctor headstone case is believed to be insignificant com- 
pared with the criminal waste incurred in other transactions. 
We have heard it asserted by men who spoke from informa- 
tion and with authority, that during the period preceding the 
appointment of Secretary Root the government was defrauded 
of many millions of dollars in army contracts, and that impli- 
eation in the frauds can be brought home to men who still 
hold high official positions. We have no reason to doubt that 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Root, at a erisis which con- 
ceivably may involve their party’s fortunes, will heed the in- 
junction, Smite, and spare not! One thing is tolerably cer- 
tain, namely, that if, for any cause, they should be disposed 
to shirk their duty, they will be sternly reminded of it by the 
Democratic minority in the House of Representatives. 


We discuss elsewhere the conditions under which the next 
Pope will be chosen, and we have lately directed attention 
to the extraordinary proofs of statesmanship given by 
Leo XIII. in the course of his phenomenally long pontificate. 
When he assumed the triple crown in 1878, the condition of 
the Papacy was, of course, less abject than it had been when 
Pius VII. was chosen Pope at Venice. It was sufficiently de- 
pressing, however, the total loss of temporal authority by 
Pius IX. having been accompanied by a threatened eclipse 


of spiritual influence. The promulgation of the dogma of 
Papal infallibility by the Vatican Ecumenical Council had 
given rise to the Old Catholic movement which, for a time, 
seemed likely to acquire large dimensions. In Prussia, Bis- 
marck had announced that he would never go to Canossa, 
by which he was understood to mean that the Falk laws 
against the Catholics would never be repealed. There was 
ground for fear that the anti-Catholic policy followed at Ber- 
lin would be adopted at St. Petersburg against the Polish 
Catholics. In Spain an anti-clerical republic had been but 
recently supplanted by a monarchy, which looked precarious, 
and in the third French Republic, Gambetta, still all-powerful, 
had bidden French republicans to see in clericalism their 
chief enemy. 

On the recent twenty-fifth anniversary of his enthrone- 
ment Leo XIII. could gaze around him and recognize that 
the clouds had been dispelled by his foresight and sagacity 
in every quarter but one. A satisfactory modus vivendi had 
been established with Russia in regard to the Catholic hie- 
rarchy in Poland. The Falk laws had been repealed in Prus- 
sia, with the exception of a fragment by which Jesuit es- 
tablishments were barred out from the Prussian dominions. 
The influence of the Papacy in the Iberian Peninsula had been 
completely reasserted. Unprecedented progress had been made 
by the Roman Catholic religion in the United Kingdom and 
in the United States. In Belgium, the Clericals had super- 
seded the Liberals as masters of the Parliament, notwithstand- 
ing the immense extension that had been given to the suffrage. 
With reference to the Italian monarchy, the Papacy is no 
worse off politically, and is much better off morally, than it 
was twenty-five years ago, because it has become a matter of 
grave moment to the Quirinal that the Catholic voters, who, 
in obedience to the orders of Pius TX. and Leo XIII., have 
abstained from taking part in Parliamentary elections, should 
rally to the support of conservative principles. That is to 
say, in Italy the state now needs the Church. Only in 
France has the conciliatory policy of Leo XIII. proved fruit- 
less, and the Pontiff’s last moments must have been embittered 
by the knowledge that the concordat between that country and 
the Papacy seems on the verge of abolition. Yet the thought 
must have consoled him that, with the limited means at his 
command, he gained many a moral victory, and immensely 
enhanced the prestige of the Vatican. 

That the baby should swallow a pin and come to no harm, 
and that the passion for gambling should vanish,—these are 
among the commonplaces of Christian Science testimony, but 
the annual excursion to Coneord, New Hampshire, the home 
of Mary Baker G. Eddy, is no commonplace, and never will 
be, so long as it is like that which happened on the last Mon- 
day in June. Ten thousand or so of her disciples went on 
that trip. Nobody knew that they were going until the middle 
of the day before, Mrs. Eddy having withheld her invitation 
to the last possible minute. For an opening discouragement, 
the agent of the railroad declared that a sufficient supply of 
tickets could not be prepared, the day being Sunday. To this, 
the Scientists merely rejoined that they would do the printing, 
as they did, drawing from their own ranks a supply of arti- 
sans, “all in frock-coats and tall hats,” who produced from 
the Christian Science publishing-house all the tickets needed. 
They also furnished a corps of able ticket-sellers, who sold $6000 
worth of tickets on Sunday afternoon. But what excited most 
wonder is the astonishing account of the serene good-temper 
of the crowd of pilgrims. The general passenger agent of the 
railroad testified that a better-natured lot of people never 
travelled together. The accompanying reporters marvelled 
at. the quiet courtesy of the devotees when they reached 
Concord. Says one: “ Nobody ventured to encroach upon his 
neighbor, none struggled for a better view,” and none ven- 
tured on any forbidden ground. They even kept off the grass, 
though some did pick blades of grass and leaves for souvenirs. 
The monstrous crowd simply conducted itself with courtesy 
and consideration—to the bewilderment of observers who had 
seen big excursions before. Of the demeanor of Mrs. Eddy’s 
followers toward that woman when she appeared on the bal- 
cony of her dwelling, and as she rode through the ranks in a 
closed carriage, it is necessary to say no more than that as an 
exhibition of adoration the churches rarely see anything to 
compare with it. 
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Chief-Judge Parker on the Reconstruction 
Amendment 


Ir is perfectly true that, in the remarkable address delivered 
by Chief-Judge Alton B. Parker, of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, at Tallulah Falls, before the Georgia Bar Association, there 
is not a line or a word which can be construed as a bid for politi- 
‘al favor. It is, at the same time, undeniable that no subject 
could have been chosen more certain to rivet the attention of 
lawyers in a Southern State than the bearing of the phrase “ Due 
process of law” on the constitutional relation of the Federal 
government to the constituent States of the Union. The phrase 
occurs, it will be remembered, in the Fifth Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution, which provides, among other things, that no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law. It occurs, also, in the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which sets forth that no State shall deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law. The Fifth Amend- 
ment was added to the Constitution on the demand of the States, 
and was intended to restrain the Federal government; while the 
Fourteenth, in the clause to which we have referred, was meant 
to restrain the States. With regard to the latter amendment, 
Chief-Judge Parker pointed out that at no time in the history of 
the United States could it have -been adopted previous to the 
so-called Reconstruction period; and he did not hesitate to add 
that, if it were not now incorporated in the Constitution, it is 
improbable that such an amendment could ever be made a part of 
that instrument. He even pronounced it doubtful whether the 
Fourteenth Amendment would have been adopted in the Recon- 
struction period itself, had it been then understood to confer upon 
Congress the power to enforce the restrictions on State powers 
which are contained in the amendment, and to confer upon the 
United States Supreme Court the power to set aside provisions of 
a State Constitution or statute which, in the judgment of that 
court, might abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States, deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, or deny to any person within the juris- 
diction of the State the equal protection of the laws. In a word, 
the great majority of the framers and adopters of the Fourteenth 
Amendment did not understand that they were thereby placing 
the essential rights of life, liberty, and property under the ulti- 
mate protection of the Federal government. 

Judge Parker, of course, did not deny that several of the 
Senators who contributed to the formulation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment have asserted that it was intended to operate in the 
broadest sense. The late Roscoe Conkling, for instance, on one 
occasion produced the journal of the committee which framed the 
amendment, to show how the various provisions came to be in- 
serted, and he maintained that the committee intended to give them 
the widest possible scope and operation, for the benefit of all 
persons, white or black. Whatever may have been in the minds, 
however, of some of those who framed the amendment, Judge 
Parker is undoubtedly right in assuming that most of those who 
adopted it did so on the hypothesis that its sole purpose was to 
benefit and protect the colored race. He adduces cogent proof of 
this assumption in the opinion of Mr. Justice Miller in the 
slaughter-house cases, and in the opinion of Mr. Justice Strong, 
in which all the other justices of the United States Supreme 
Court concurred, in the case of Strauder v. West Virginia, in 
which Mr. Justice Strong said that the true spirit and meaning 
of both the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments cannot be 
understood without keeping in view the history of the times when 
they were adopted, and the general objects they plainly sought to 
accomplish. The Fourteenth Amendment, he said, was designed 
to assure to the colored race the enjoyment of all the civil rights 
which under the law are enjoyed by white persons, and to give to 
that race the protection of the general government in that enjoy- 
ment, whenever it should be denied by the States. Mr. Justice 
Strong added: “ We doubt very much whether any action of a 
State, not directed by way of discrimination against the negroes 
as a class, will ever be held to come within the purview of this 
provision.” 

What are the privileges and immunities of the citizen of the 
United States which by the Fourteenth Amendment the States are 
forbidden to abridge? They are those which are within the sphere 
of the United States government, and which are enumerated in the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the slaughter- 
house cases. These are the following: Free access to the seat of 
Federal government; to share the offices and to administer the 
functions of the Federal government. Free access to the ports, sub- 
treasuries, land offices, and courts of the United States; protee- 
tion to life, liberty, and property on the high seas and in foreign 
countries through diplomatic agencies. The right to assemble 
peaceably and to petition for redress of grievances. The writ of 
habeas corpus. The right to use the navigable waters of the United 
States and to become a citizen of any one of the States by a 
bona fide residence therein. A person, however, may be a citizen 
of the United States without being a citizen of one of the States, 
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or he may have his residence in Washington city or in the Terri- 
tories. In spite of the enumerated privileges which the States are 
forbidden to abridge, the State remains the guardian of the 
fundamental civil rights of the citizen, as well as the determiner 
of the citizen’s political privileges. 

Dealing with these fundamental civil rights in detail, under the 
four heads of police power, the power of eminent domain, the 
power of taxation, and the power of civil and criminal procedure, 
Chief-Judge Parker quoted the United States Supreme Court to 
show that neither the Fourteenth Amendment, broad and compre- 
hensive as it is, nor any other amendment, was designed to inter- 
fere with the power of the State, sometimes termed its police 
power, to prescribe regulations to promote the health, peace, 
morals, education, and good order of the people, and to legislate 
so as to increase the industries of the State, develop its re- 
sources, and add to its wealth and prosperity. As regards the 
bearing of the amendment on the State’s right of eminent domain, 
Chief-Judge Parker pointed out that the power of a State to take 
private property for public use is inherent in sovereignty, and 
necessary to it; and that the Fourteenth Amendment merely pro- 
hibits the State from taking without due process of law, meaning, 
of course, that there must be compensation, as well as orderly pro- 
cedure. With reference to the matter of taxation, Chief-Judge 
Parker adduced decisions of the highest Federal tribunal to prove 
that the tendency to assume that the judicial department of the 
Federal government can and should review and correct errors 
of a State’s Legislature or a State Executive, has received little 
support from the United States Supreme Court, when that tri- 
bunal has considered the assaults upon taxing statutes of States 
and the procedure thereunder, 

Concluding his address to the Georgia Bar Association, Chief- 
Judge Parker felt warranted in saying that, incomparably valuable 
as has been the service of the United States Supreme Court to the 
American people, that tribunal has never been charged with a 
greater responsibility than that placed upon it by the adoption of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. He recognized that to the recognition 
and discharge of that responsibility the individual members of the 
court have devoted their highest energies, great abilities, and broad 
learning, ever keeping in mind—as appears from many written 
opinions—the danger of which Mr. Justice Miller gave warning 
in the slaughter-house cases, the danger, namely, of so far ex- 
tending the Fourteenth Amendment as to fetter and degrade the 
State governments. It is true that, since that opinion was ex- 
pressed, the Fourteenth Amendment has received a wider applica- 
tion than the majority of the justices contemplated at that time. 
Nevertheless, as Chief-Judge Parker reminded his auditors in his 
peroration, the United States Supreme Court has since been able 
to declare in the case of Holden v. Hardy—nor could any declara- 
tion give more hope and comfort to, the Southern States—that, 
while the cardinal principles of justice are immutable, the 
methods by which justice is administered are subject to constant 
fluctuation; and the Constitution of the United States, which is 
necessarily, and to a large extent, inflexible, and exceedingly diffi- 
cult of amendment, should not be so construed as to deprive the 
States of the power so to amend their laws as to make them 
conform to the wishes of the citizens, as they may deem best for 
the public welfare, without bringing them into conflict with the 
supreme law of the land. There was not a lawyer present at 
Tallulah Falls who did not instantly recognize the bearing of this 
declaration on the recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court by which a majority of the justices declined to pronounce 
against the validity of the suffrage clause of the Alabama Consti- 
tution. 





The Next Pope 


Setpom in the history of the Papacy has the outcome of a con- 
clave been awaited with more anxiety by zealous Catholics, or 
with more interest by European statesmen. As the present num- 
ber of the WEEKLY will reach the eyes of many readers before the 
choice of a Pope is made, it may be well to note the conditions 
under which an election will take place, before proceeding to re- 
view the candidates and to indicate the problems by which the 
next occupant of Peter’s Chair will be confronted. It was as 
long ago as 1274 that Gregory X., in a council held at Lyons, 
promulgated a code of law, comprised in fifteen rules, for the 
conducting of the Papal elections. These rules have since been 
modified. and supplemented in many particulars, but the sub- 
stance of the provisions now enforced may be set forth in a few 
sentences. The cardinals go into conclave on the tenth day after 
the Pope’s death, each attended by one person only; though, in 
the case of a great invalid, more than one attendant is allowed. 
Each cardinal finds in the Vatican a boarded cell, constructed for 
his occupation, and assigned to him by lot. Every morning and 
every evening the cardinals present proceed to a “ Serutiny,” by 
which is meant a voting by specially prepared ballots, which con- 
ceal the name of the voter, and are opened only in the event of 
an election being made at that scrutiny. After each scrutiny an 
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opportunity for an “ accessit ” is afforded, that is to say, after the 
number of the votes for each candidate is declared, it is open to 
every voter to show by a similar secret ballot that he “ accedes ” 
to such or such a candidate. If no election be thus arrived at, 
the same process is repeated every morning and evening, till some 
cardinal is found to have the requisite majority of two-thirds of 
those who are present, plus one, the candidate’s own vote being 
subtracted. Thereupon the “ Adoration” of the new Pope by 
the cardinals takes place, and the announcement Habemus Pon- 
tificom (We have a Pope) is made from a balcony, by the Dean 
of the Sacred College, Urbi et orbi—to the Eternal City and to 
the world at large. We should here mention that a scrutiny is 
of course superfluous when an election takes place by “ inspira- 
tion,” or, in other words, when all the cardinals, as if by the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, proclaim one and the same candidate. 
We add that the question whether cardinals who have been named 
secretly (or in Pectore), but have not been publicly proclaimed, 
may enter the conclave, has not been settled by precedent. A con- 
clave has sometimes permitted, and sometimes refused to permit, 
such persons to take part in a Papal election. We observe, finally, 
that, during the interregnum between the death of a Pope and 
the proclamation of his successor, the supreme governing powers 
of the Papacy are vested in the Camerlengo, or Grand Cham- 
berlain, who, at this time, is Cardinal Oreglia di Santo Stefano. 

The existing number of cardinals falls somewhat short of seventy, 
the maximum number fixed by Sixtus V., and never since exceeded. 
A majority of the cardinals are Italian, For this reason, and be- 
cause it is easier for foreign cardinals to agree upon an Italian 
than upon one of their own number, it is almost certain that the 
next Pope will be a native of Italy. Inasmuch, moreover, as a 
large majority of the Italian cardinals are uncompromising in 
their hostility to the Quirinal, it is probable that the choice 
of the conclave will fall upon a candidate who can be relied upon 
to adhere inflexibly to the irreconcilable policy maintained by Pius 
IX. and Leo XIII. All the influence of the Italian government 
will, of course, be thrown against such a selection, and it would 
be a mistake to underrate this influence, though it has to be ex- 
erted in indirect and secret ways. Much depends upon the answer 
to the question whether the veto power which is possessed by 
Austria, France, Spain, and Portugal, but which was waived at the 
last conclave in 1878, will now be exercised. This veto power, as 
the term implies, gives the government clothed with it the right 
to prohibit the election of any particular candidate whom it may 
deem objectionable. Quite recently, it was reported that the Vati- 
can intended to open negotiations with a view to the abolition of 
the veto power, on the ground that, the Papacy having lost its 
temporal authority, there is no longer any reason for its exist- 
ence. As things are now, the veto power survives, and might 
conceivably be exercised by Austria or France against a candidate 
offensive to the Quirinal. It is also possible that a combination 
might be effected among the foreign cardinals in favor of an Italian 
member of the Sacred College, whose opinions with reference to 
an accommodation with Italy are not definitely known; but, as 
we have said, it is more likely that a man of uncompromising 
views will be preferred, and it may be well to bear this presump- 
tion in mind as we name the various candidates for the Papacy. 
As it happens, these are all cardinals; but any man, lay or eccle- 
siastic, not a heretic and not canonically incapacitated, may be 
elected Pope. 

The belief has long been current at Rome that the successor de- 
sired by Leo XIIL. is Cardinal Gotti, now Prefect of the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda Fide. He is a man sixty-eight years 
of age, the son of a common laborer. He belongs to the Carmelite 
Order of barefoot monks. He is a man of learning, but possesses 
no literary talent; unlike Leo XIIL., who wrote correct and pleasing 
Latin verses, and was a master of Latin prose. On the other hand, 
Cardinal Gotti is a mathematician and a physicist; he would, 
therefore, be an ideal candidate in the eyes of St. George Mivart 
and those Catholic scientists who desire to reconcile religion and 
science. The precise position of Cardinal Gotti with reference to 
politics in general, and to Italian politics in particular, is not 
generally known, as he talks but little and keeps his opinions 
to himself. For that verv reason, should the sittings of the conclave 
be prolonged, he may be agreed upon as a candidate by the rival 
factions Another man who has been careful to avoid the ex- 
préssion of extreme opinions, and whose prespects seemed at one 
time to be promising, is Cardinal Soratine Vannutelli, the Grand 
Penitentiary, who heard the last confession of Leo XITT., and who 
supervised the administration of the extreme unction to him. 
Cardinal Vannutelli has been Papal Nuncio at Brussels and at 
Vienna, and is likely to receive support from Germany ard Austro- 
Hungary. He has also some partisans among his Italian fellow 
members of the Sacred College. We pass to Cardinal Capecelatro, 
at present Librarian of the Vatican, and the most distinguished 
Catholic ecclesiastical writer living. If the Quirinal could see 
a fair chance of success, it would spare no effort to secure his 
election, for Cardinal Capecelatro is one of the most ardent pa- 
triots in Italy, and has made no secret of his desire to promote a 
reconciliation between Church and State. On that very ground, the 
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Jesuits, who have tremendous influence in the Sacred College, are 
inflexibly opposed to him, and will, doubtless, be able to defeat 
him. Among other cardinals who have been mentioned as possible 
recipients of the Papal crown are—to name them in the order of 
prominence—Sarto, Martinelli, Riboldi, Respighi, and Satolli. 

The two cardinals hitherto most favored, however, by the un- 
compromising party, which counts on being dominant in the con- 
clave, are Rampolla and Svampa. The former was made a cardinal 
when he was forty-four years old, and he is now fifty-seven. 
He was at one time Papal Nuncio at Madrid, and afterwards served 
as arbitrator between Spain and Germany in the controversy over 
the Caroline Islands. For the last fifteen years he has been Papal 
Secretary of State, and is credited with having dictated the policy 
of the Vatican toward Germany and France. He is the favorite 
candidate of the Jesuits, but his irreconcilable attitude toward 
Italy has made him so intensely distasteful to the Quirinal, that an 
effort may be made to induce Austria or France to veto his election. 
Such an interposition is not inconceivable, seeing that Austria is 
Italy’s ally, and that the diplomatic relations between the French 
and Italian governments are now extremely cordial. Another can- 
didate who, it is believed, would be acceptable to the Jesuits, is 
Cardinal Svampa, Archbishop of Bologna. There is no more out- 
spoken and bitter reactionist in the Sacred College. 

Most of the cardinals who demand a restoration of the temporal 
power of the Papacy would be content with the territory which 
Pius IX. possessed in 1870, before the occupation of Rome by the 
King of Italy. Some would even accept, it is reported, a cession 
of the so-called Leonine City, and of a strip of land on the southern 
bank of the Tiber connecting the Vatican with the sea. Cardinal 
Svampa, on the other hand, insists on the restitution of all the 
dominions that belonged to the Papacy in 1859, a restitution that 
has never been made even a subject of discussion by practical poli- 
ticians. No member of the Sacred College is personally so ob- 
noxious to the Quirinal, for he did not scruple to avow positive 
hatred of Victor Emmanuel II., and he has studiously avoided the 
latter’s son and grandson. If cardinals were now as superstitious 
as they once were, they might be influenced to vote for Cardinal 
Svampa by a prophecy, dating from the twelfth century, that Rome 
would one day see a line of Popes designated by the word “ svam- 
pare,” which means “flames.” There is no doubt that Cardinal 
Svampa would gladly set Europe in a blaze if thereby he might 
recover the temporal possessions of the Papacy. 

Whoever may be the choice of the conclave, he can searcely hope 
to rival the remarkable achievements of Leo XIII. The situation 
in which he will find himself is even more difficult than that 
which his predecessor encountered. The Italian monarchy is more 
firmly rooted in the peninsula, and more strongly buttressed by 
foreign alliances and understandings than it was in 1878. The 
concordat with France may be abolished at any hour; and the 
Socialists in Germany are swiftly moving toward numerical pre- 
ponderance at the ballot-box, though, owing to an unfair ap- 
portionment of seats, their ascendency in the Reichstag seems 
still distant. A strong and skilful pilot will be needed to steer the 
bark of St. Peter through tempestuous seas. 





Does Woman Know Too Much? 


In the North American Review for July, Miss Margaret Bisland 
discusses the falling off of the birth-rate among native Americans, 
and attributes it “to nothing more or less than the overeducation 
and abnormal public activities so ardently encouraged among our 
women since the close of the civil war.” In the Bible story of the 
fall and the curse of Eve, she finds an allegorical record of a 
primeval experience of mankind which resulted in the conclusion 
that in women too much knowledge of good and evil—too much 
mental cultivation and active participation in general affairs—was 
inevitably prejudicial to child-bearing, and that unless women’s 
energies were restricted to the domestic side of life, the race would 
run out. To the tremendous force with which this lesson was at 
some time impressed upon prehistoric Asiatic peoples, Miss Bisland 
attributes the strength of the oriental tradition which finds ex- 
pression in foot-binding in China, the seclusion of the zenana, and 
the invariable exclusion of women in all Oriental countries from 
active participation in general affairs. This tradition she finds 
reflected in the early laws and customs of the Europeans, them- 
selves of Asiatic derivation. It was modified to advantage in the 
West as civilization advanced. In the early days of the Roman 
Republic, the Roman woman as mistress of her household held a 
place very like that occupied by the wives of our pioneers. She 
found complete occupation at home and was highly successful as 
the mother of strong men. In Rome’s later days with the emanci- 
pation of the Roman ladies from domestic labors and their partici- 
pation in polities, came celibacy, childlessness, divorce, the de- 
generation of the Roman race, the diminution of the old Latin 
stock, and the maintenance of the population by immigrant. bar- 
barians. When the empire fell there came a blight upon civiliza- 
tion “ not unlike that which ages before drove the man and woman 
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out of Eden. Evelike the woman of Europe resumed her task of 
bringing forth children; her desire was to her husband, and he 
ruled over her.” Christianity, investing motherhood with a holy 
dignity, helped to check the disease that the Roman civilization 
had bequeathed, and with the rise of a new ideal, and “ the re- 
establishment of woman upon her true throne of and in her sphere 
of national power, man labored again Adamlike, to maintain the 
organization of the family and afford privacy and protection to 
the wife and mother in her own home.” 

Through the conservation of the women, Miss Bisland thinks, 
Europe has achieved her true destiny: “ for lack of that very pre- 
caution we of the United States bid fair to dare the fate that 
overwhelmed the equally ambitious Roman.” False energies, it 
seems, and abnormal ambitions possess the Americanized woman. 
But it isn’t her fault. As long as she found honorable, inde- 
pendent, profitable employment at home she stayed there content, 
and her ambitions were realized in her children. But when “ the 
greedy current of commercialism tore out of her hands all home 
employment, she followed her task to the mills and factories.” 
Forced to get her living outside her home, she has reached naturally 
for whatever laws, privileges, training and education would help 
her. Men, finding feminine labor cheap and efficient, have been 
glad to train it. But it has all hurt family life. Fewer children 
are born to a marriage, and divorces have increased until now in 
the Western Reserve of Ohio there is one to every eleven marriages. 
Moreover, Miss Bisland holds that the expectation that highly edu- 
cated mothers would bear superior children has not been realized. 
She says the highly educated woman avoids, or is incapable of, 
maternity. To make money, or to enjoy life, attracts her more 
than marriage, and if she does marry she has few children or none. 
And so the families of our best educated native-American classes 
keep getting smaller, and if Europe did not send us population we 
should be in a bad way. What we most need, she thinks, is not 
new incentives to education, or new spheres of publie activity for 
our women, but re-elevation of the motherhood ideal. Otherwise 
out of this Western Eden we shall go, because Eve, as before, has 
eaten too freely of the tree of knowledge. 

It is easy to say that the North American’s contributor has not 
told the whole story: it is easy to point out exceptions to the 
general rules she offers, and her view that overeducation is a 
chief cause of race decline is denied by some excellent authorities. 
But there is plenty of acknowledged truth in what she says, and 
she has put it impressively. What are we going to do about it? 
Close the colleges for girls? Put hobbles on the higher education 
of women? Separate the typewriter from its mistress? Prohibit 
the employment of girls and women in factories? No, none of 
these expedients are practicable. If all the people who want 
children and cannot have them could be suddenly supplied, much of 
our reproach would for the time being be taken away, but that is 
not practicable either. Legislation, fines, rewards, taxation of 
celivates—all these expedients would be of trifling effect. The 
strongest direct artificial force that works in this country for the 
multiplication of offspring seems to be the Roman Catholic Church. 
No other artificial force, not even President Roosevelt, makes more 
than a temporary showing. The conditions of living have checked 
the increase of population among our native-born citizens, and if 
anything ever starts the birth-rate upwards again some change in 
the conditions of living is likely to be at the bottom of it. Mean- 
while the treatment by exhortation and persuasion is the only one 
practicable. That may help individual cases, even though the 
multitude of ought-to-be mothers still flock to mills, offices, shops, 
and summer hotels, and armies of ought-to-be-fathers live in 
bachelor-apartment houses, and constitute awful, but ineffectual, 
warnings to mankind. 

The most encouraging suggestion offered is that the prognostica- 
tions of the decline in birth-rate among the native Americans have 
been derived too much from statistics of the North Atlantic States. 
Professor T. L. Smith of Clark University, Worcester, has been 
studying the reports of the Twelfth Census, and learns that in 
1900 there were 41,053,417 native American whites in the country 
who had 1,158,585 children less than a year old. That means 
twenty-eight surviving children per year to every thousand native 
Americans. The rate for American families of foreign parentage was 
thirty-two surviving children to every thousand. The discrepancy 
is not so great as to be startling. An estimate made for Massa- 
chusetts has given seventeen births per thousand for native whites 
and fifty-two per thousand for foreign whites. That does indeed 
look as if the native American was out of the competition, but the 
rate for the whole country as taken from the census report tells 
another story. 





A Victory of Peace 


THAT peace hath her victories no less renowned than war was 
once more demonstrated on July 4, when a message was flashed 
under the Pacific, and by means of a cable laid by an American 
company, from President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay to Governor- 
General Taft at Manila. To measure what this achievement would 
mean in time of war, when quick and uninterrupted communjecation 
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might be indispensable, we should recall the fact that in the spring 
of 1898, when Dewey, then at Hong-kong, was ordered to attack 
the Spanish squadron in Manila Bay, the message had to be sent 
by a most circuitous route, and by foreign cables, first under the 
Atlantic from New York to Lisbon by way of the Azores, and then 
from Lisbon to Gibraltar, to Malta, to Alexandria, to Suez, to 
Aden at the mouth of the Red Sea; thence to Bombay, to Madras, 
to Penang, to Singapore, and so to Hong-kong. The new Pacifie 
cable, however, which has been laid by the Pacific-Commercial 
Company, of which Mr. Clarence Mackay is the President, com- 
prises only four sections, and three stations between San Fran- 
cisco and Manila—those, namely, at Hawaii, Midway Island and 
Guam—although it is some eight thousand three hundred miles 
long, or about twice the length of the next longest cable in the 
world. 

To comprehend the magnitude of the work, it is needful to 
bear in mind not only the longitudinal distance covered, but the 
average depth beneath the surface of the ocean at which the cable 
had to be laid. The section, for instance, between San Francisco 
and Hawaii has a mean depth of 2500 fathoms, and a maximum 
depth of 3026; the section between Hawaii and Midway Island, a 
mean depth of 2000 fathoms, and again a maximum of 3026; the 
section from Midway Island to Guam has a mean depth of 2600 
fathoms, and a maximum of 4900, while the fourth and most west- 
erly section, from Guam to Luzon, has a mean depth of 2200 
fathoms, and a maximum of 3400. To make clear the bearing of 
such depths on the magnitude of the task, we should point out 
that where there is a depth of 2900 fathoms and a ship is sailing 
eight knots an hour, no fewer than twenty-five miles of cable are 
in suspension at a given time, and a single point in the cable will 
take two hours and a half to reach the bottom. Naturally, a 
cable qualified to withstand the enormous strain of its own weight 
under such conditions must be of exceptional toughness, though it 
need not be of exceptional size. The cable laid between San Fran- 
cisco and Luzon is only seven-eighths of an inch in diameter. In the 
centre, however, is a twelve-wire-strand copper core, covered with 
heavy gutta-percha insulation, wrapped about which are eight plies 
of Manila hemp and asphalt, which, in turn, are covered by an 
armor of 22.12-gauge galvanized steel wires, while over all are a 
second wrapping of Manila hemp and a covering of asphalt. 

As to the speed with which the new Pacific cable may be operated, 
we may note that President Roosevelt’s message to Governor Taft 
at Manila left Oyster Bay at exactly 10:15 p.m., and Governor 
Taft’s reply was received at the same place exactly half an hour 
later. 





Americanization of Jews 


Dr. Maurice Fisuserc, of New York, a well-known anthropol- 
ogist, contends that in the United States the Jewish face is dis- 
appearing, and that, within a few generations, the American He- 
brew will be undistinguishable in physiognomy from his Gentile 
neighbor. 

As the medical examiner of the United Hebrew Charities, Dr. 
Fishberg has had exceptional opportunities for conducting a 
physiognomical investigation. Some of his conclusions are cer- 
tainly remarkable. For instance, his examination of over 3000 
Jews in New York city has convinced him that there is no founda- 
tion for the notion that every Jew possesses a long, hooked nose. 
As a matter of fact, he has found only 6 per cent. of hooked noses 
among Hebrews. Straight noses constitute 68 per cent., broad 
noses 12 per cent., and, what is even more remarkable, retroussé 
noses 14 per cent. He does not deny that Jewish immigrants are 
easily pointed out, but he insists that they cannot be identified 
through any peculiarity of facial structure. A foreign look is 
popularly mistaken for a Jewish look. 

Then, again, the Jewish immigrants have what may be appro- 
priately described as the Ghetto face. The Ghetto face, or rather 
the Ghetto eye, expresses a ceaseless fear and anxiety, or at least 
suspicion, of everything around’it. The same eye is observed 
among other peoples that have been subjected to agelong perse- 
cution, as, for example, the Christian Armenians in Turkey, and 
the Kopts, or native Christians, in Egypt. The Jews who have 
lived for several generations outside of the Ghetto do not exhibit 
this facial phenomenon. There is no reason why the Ghetto eye 
should not tend quickly to disappear among the descendants of 
Jewish immigrants in the United States. It is true, as Dr. Fish- 
berg says, that there is as much physiognomical difference between 
the Russian immigrants on the East Side of Manhattan Borough 
and the American Hebrew who is conspicuous in commercial, pro- 
fessional, and public life as there is between the Irishman and 
the German. Yet, beyond a doubt, the ancestors of the advanced 
Hebrew of to-day bore a striking physical resemblance to the Rus- 
sian Jews who are new-comers in this country. 

As regards intermarriages between Jews and Gentiles, there is 
no doubt that they must have frequently taken place in the past, 
so far at least as the marriage of Jewish men to Christian women 
is concerned. This is evident when we compare Spanish Jews with 
German Jews in respect to the color of the eyes and hair, 
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Co-operation in Ireland 


In a speech delivered recently in the west of Ireland, the Hon. 
Bourke Cockran, ex-member of Congress for New York city, made 
two points of considerable interest. He spoke of Ireland, with 
her remarkable natural harbors, as “the coming maritime centre 
for the distribution of all products between Europe and America.” 
He also offered his congratulations on the many evidences apparent 
of awakening prosperity in the “* disthressful counthry.” 

To these remarks he might have added a mention of the Trish 
Industrial League of America, a league which concerns itself not 
at all with “* pathriots,” but which is being formed among wealthy 
Irishmen in the United States, to help their countrymen at home 
to help themselves. The ideas which are helping so mightily in 
the making of a new Ireland are the ideas of co-operation. Their 
apostle in Ireland is the Hon. Horace Plunkett, and it was during 
ten years of ranching west of the Mississippi that he thought 
out the problem how to teach Ireland to help herself. There, too, 
it is said, he “diluted his hereditary instincts with democratic 
ideals.” For he is one of two families of noble Plunketts, who 
for seven centaries have clung to their old homes under the shadow 
of the hill of Tara. An old chronicle declares that whoever escapes 
being robbed of their long-horned cattle by one Lord Plunkett, 
will not fail to be despoiled by the other, and Horace Plunkett, in 
relating this, adds that he “ never plants a new creamery without 
a sense of restitution for these little irregularities.” Aristocrat 
and conservative and Protestant by birth, his allies in his great 
work are drawn from all shades of polities, position, and_re- 
ligion. Every year he makes a trip to the United States, thus 
keeping himself in touch with the progressive thoughts and meth- 
ods of the New World. 

Co-operation to the man in the street generally suggests a big 
store, where you buy at wholesale prices for cash down. But that 
is only a small part of the science—for science it is. Productive 
co-operation, which teaches its disciples how best and therefore 
most profitably to supply the needs of humanity, is a much wider 
subject. Its main principle is that individual effort and combina- 
tion for the common weal must go hand in hand. 

Twelve years ago, when Mr. Plunkett began his crusade, he was 
as the voice of one crying in the wilderness, so steeped were the 
Irish farmers to whom he was addressing himself in the apathy 
born of ignorance, debt, and poverty. Single-handed he worked 
at first, and with so little apparent success that he had held over 
fifty meetings, spread over two years, before the first co-operative 
society was started. Now, there are seven hundred, with a mem- 
bership of seventy thousand, and every day the movement extends. 
This rapid growth of quite new ideas in Ireland is attributed part- 
ly to the fact that the old clannishness has never died out alto- 
gether. A good deal more is due to the personality of Mr. 
Plunkett. Sincerity, gentleness, tenacity of purpose, and unself- 
ishness—these are mighty factors in life. When they supplement 
rare intellectual gifts, they can move mountains. They are doing 
so in Ireland to-day. Mr. Plunkett has inspired his band of co- 
workers with a rare and disinterested enthusiasm, already fruit- 
ful, and the movement is believed to have only begun; already 
there have been striking results. The Irish butter-trade had been 
practically lost to Denmark. Now, under co-operation, whereby 
the farmers of a district combine to equip @ creamery for them- 
selves, Lrish butter goes steadily ahead in output and quality. 
The same principles, and with similar success, are being applied 
to the egg and poultry trade, to bee-keeping, and to various handi- 
craft home industries. In each, case the whole “ outfit” belongs 
to the workers. All the profits are apportioned among them. There 
are no middle-men. 

A deeply interesting development of co-operation is the forma- 
tion of small rural banks on the Raffeisen system. The money- 
lender, that curse of the poor farmer the world over, exists in rural 
Ireland in a peculiarly aggravated form. The “toy banks,” as 
they have been laughingly called, are killing out these vampires. 
Small they are, to be sure, but how else could money-lending be 
managed, where the security is personal character, no more and 
no less. The borrower, therefore, and his sureties, must be known 
to the lenders, who, consequently, must be local men. Usually they 
are farmers themselves, with a priest or parson among them. They 
meet, perhaps, in the priest’s parlor to transact business. The loans 
may be anything fron ten shillings up; but the object must be stated. 

Marvellous have been the results, and not monetary alone. For 
this capitalization of honesty, thrift, and industry has a moral 
effect not easy to estimate. For a loan granted on such security 
is not degrading, rather it is a certificate of merit. Salutary also 
is the sense of responsibility for the bankers. They know they 
will have to bear the loss of a defaulting member. But the first 
bad debt of this kind has yet to be made in Ireland. 

All these, and many other aspects of co-operation now visible 
in Ireland, owe their existence to the working of the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society, founded by Mr. Plunkett in 1894 
to promote co-operation among Irish farmers. History repeats it- 
self. Long ago, Ireland was a centre of learning, and a Christian 


missicnary to other nations. Now, English farmers are coming to 
her, to study the co-operative methods of which she is becoming a 
remarkable object-lesson. 





A Fascinating Theory of the Sun 


SoME twenty years ago that genial Irishman and very distin- 
guished physicist, the late Dr. John Tyndall, wrote an admirable 
essay on the scientific use of the imaginative faculty, pointing out 
how many great truths, which strict scientific method had failed 
to discover, had been divined by the imagination. Mr. George W. 
Warder, a man of many activities, seems to have laid to heart the 
lesson of this essay. Not satisfied with the theory of the solar 
system which has been commonly accepted for many generations, 
he has let loose his imagination in search of something newer 
and more romantic. And this is what he has found: that the 
sun is not a molten or even a hot body, not “a fluid haze of 
light,” but a cool and pleasant world—perhaps a heaven—which 
generates enough electricity to supply heat and light to the whole 
solar system; that this electricity is sent to the planets by a sort 
of ethereal transmission; that it is not converted into heat and 
light till it comes into contact with the opposite electric forces of 
the planets; and that it draws back from the latter to itself such 
planetary electricity as it needs to perpetuate its status and 
functions. With the exercise of great industry and considerable 
scientific knowledge, Mr. Warder proceeds, in a book he has had 
the enterprise to publish privately and in a periodical article, to 
apply his theory and to measure it against facts. And it must 
be confessed that it stands the test very well. Indeed, it seems to 
afford explanation of many phenomena which the accepted theories 
explain but unconvincingly or only envelop in deeper mystery. 

True, Mr. Warder’s discovery is only a theory; but the nebular 
hypothesis and its corollaries are nothing more, and, theory 
against theory, Mr. Warder’s seems capable of holding its own. 
True, too, the author of the new idea is not a strict scientist— 
despite his considerable scientific knowledge: he is not likely to 
gain the entire confidence of the thinking world, for he has a 
habit of making dogmatic assertions without feeling called upon 
to adduce even theoretical proofs of their truth, and of letting his 
imagination carry him into idealistic regions where the scientific 
and philosophic mind cannot bear him company. But when this 
is said, it must be admitted that he has furnished the astronomical 
scientists with a very interesting theorem to work on, to prove or 
disprove. 

If they should succeed in demonstrating the truth of the gen- 
eral idea, the importance of the result attained by Mr. Warder’s 
scientific use of his imagination would be very great. It cannot 
really matter, the man in the street may think, whether we be- 
lieve the sun to be a molten body, evolving heat and light—as 
we have hitherto supposed—or a cool body transmitting to the 
solar worlds continual currents of electricity, which are convertible 
into heat and light by contact with the electric fluids of planetary 
atmospheres. But it really does matter a great deal, at any rate, 
to thinking people, for our whole psychological attitude toward 
life is modified by our scientific conceptions. The old theory that 
the sun is a burning star, an incandescent, gaseous sphere, has long 
furnished the pessimists with one of their strongest, most irre- 
futable arguments. Everything is fleeting and futile, they say; 
in a few hundreds or a few thousands of years the sun will have 
burnt itself out, the planets will be frozen up, all life will be ex- 
tinct; vanity of vanities, all is vanity. Not so, now replies the 
electric theory; the solar body renews and will renew itself per- 
petually, and the poet’s words acquire a new signification: 


Yet, I doubt not, thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the 


suns. 


If Mr. Warder’s idea is correct, there is going on a ceaseless 
interchange of solar and terrestrial fluids. Perhaps, even, every 
atom of the earth, including our own personal substance and es- 
sence, has been in the sun and will return to it. Mr. Warder says 
this is so; we prefer to say—perhaps. 

But if science, after due investigation, should approve our 
adoption of this benignant theory, those of us who are not strict 
scientists yet insist on making our creeds accord with scientific 
fact, those of us who, like Mr. Warder, have spiritual needs, and 
must, sometimes, let our imaginations soar into the vague in- 
finite and the incomprehensible eternal beyond our earthly time 
and place, those of us who have lost our old heaven, may let our 
fancy and our faith build again for our spirits—which revolt at 
the thought of extinction—an everduring refuge on the other side 
of death, and may peacefully hold once more something of the 
old comforting belief which, since our minds matured and we 
looked upon the evil things of the earth, we have often found 
hard to justify, that 

God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world, 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WRITING THE MESSAGE WHICH 
OPENED THE NEW PACIFIC CABLE 


On Fuly 4 the President wrote the cable message to Governor Taft with which the new Mackay Cable to the Philippines 


was opened. The reply was received in thirty minutes. Then the President sent a message from Oyster Bay around 
the world to Mr. Clarence Mackay at Roslyn, Long Island. This message travelled more than twenty-five thousand 
miles to connect two points only etght miles apart. Mr. Mackay’s reply was received in sixty-one minutes 
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Diversions of the Higher Journalist 


Litera Scripta Manet 


er HE staying powers of the written letter have seldom 
been more balefully manifested than in three recent in- 
stances involving not, perhaps so much things that one 
would rather not have said in one’s life, as things that 
one would rather not have had read after one’s death.” 

This seemed, to the Higher Journalist, a piquant beginning 
in contemplating some paragraphs on the recent publications of 
some intimate letters of Margaret Fuller, some private letters of 
John Ruskin, and an 
open letter of James 
Anthony Froude. But 
when he had got his 
position well before 
himself on paper, he 
began to have his mis- 
givings. After all, had 
so much harm been 
done by any or all of 
these publications as 
his position implied? 
There was a good deal 
to be said on the other 
side, and it began to 
say itself with the 
volubility of a woman 
whose emotions embody 
her ideas, but it was 
really only the higher 
journalist’s own intel- 
lectual conscience hav- 
ing a little talk with 
him. Was not he 
letting some conven- 
tional acceptances fig- 
ure as his personal 
opinions ? Taking 
the very worst of 
these instances, — the 
instance of James 
Anthony Froude’s open 
letter concerning the 
Carlyles and __ their 
mutual culpability and  unkindness, the facts were squalid 
enough, and offensive enough, but were they so very dis- 
mayingly singular or significant? There was nothing surely, 
so mischievous, so shocking in the fact that a couple very much 
in love with each other should have fought their married life 
through like cat and dog. It was a pity, but was it a crime of 
peculiar turpitude? The like has happened often enough in the 
history of humanity, if not the humanities, to have lost its nov- 
elty, and the sympathy of the witness is never exclusively drawn 
toward the cat. The cat has often the best of it; but the dog 
if he lives to tell the tale, may well accuse himself of brutality 
Without proving the fault altogether his own. It happened that 
Carlyle survived, but if Mrs. Carlyle had lived to be his widow, 
perhaps she would have bewailed him and blamed herself in terms 
quite as sweeping and hysterical as his own in considering his 
conduct: toward her. “Come,” the intellectual conscience urged, 
“let us use a little common sense! The only thing that Froude 
has really proved is that he was an arch-romantic person, who, 
in the glamour of his literary hero, was able to see his misbe- 
havior only of heroic size when it was really of the ordinary 
human dimensions. The only other thing that he has proved is 
that he was a man of such immense bad taste, in hinting a cause 
for the Carlylean quarrels, as to be without an equal save in the 
wonderful Sir James Crichton Browne, who has come out in a 
medical review with the theory that the cause, if it existed, was 
in the wife and not in the husband. But what does it all really 
matter? Can any one be decently concerned in it? Why should 
any one go fumbling filthily about for an obscure reason, when 
there pve reasons as plenty as blackberries in plain day?” 

Then the intellectual conscience took up the Ruskin letters, which 
the higher journalist had not found, severally, very important as 
he read them, and made him observe that taken together they 
cast a pleasing light on Gladstone, to whose daughters they were 
written, and whom they showed in a certain simplicity full of 
inaynanimity and dignity. They did not, it contended, show Ruskin 
to the same advantage, and yet they must go far to establish him 
in the reader’s sense as of an affectionate gentleness not always 
imaginable of him from his books. The thick atmosphere of 
British fussiness, poured round and over all, was illumined with 
flashes of inspiration, and there was something charming in a 
social condition in which a great man could own to the daughters 
of another great man that he had not only called their father, 
but thought him, politically a windbag, and then could accept for- 
giveness as frankly as he had given offence. The little collection 
Was precious for its intimations of that personalism which is 
mainly present in English politics, a kind of privacy absent from 
our own large, public applications of ideals not identified with 
dinners. Therefore, the intellectual conscience maintained, more 
good than harm could come from the publication of little notes 
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and missives, sometimes only a few lines long, which would 
not add to the splendor of Ruskin’s past renown, or revive what 
certainly appeared to be his fading influence. 

As for the love-letters of Margaret Fuller, written more than 
half a century ago to a young German Jew, the bad taste, bad 
almost to the verge of bad faith, would not tend to abate a gen- 
eral question of national and racial taste involved. But was not 
the taste, such as it was, German, rather than Jewish? Was 
not the publication of these impassioned rhetoricalities, so long 
after they had failed to suffer spontaneous combustion, and had 
not otherwise been burned, an effect of German sentimentality, 
rather than of Jewish coarseness? The first Christian impulse 
is to make a scapegoat of the Israelite who kept the letters, and 
failing him, through the course of nature, to load up his de- 
scendant with his sin, and drive him into the wilderness there to 
repent of his trespass of good manners in opening these pages to 
the general eye. But perhaps we ought to blame his nation, and 
perhaps there is no great blame anyway. Who is to be harmed 
now by their publication? Margaret Fuller is no longer a fame; 
she is barely a name. She was in her time a most strenuous, a 
most earnest person, but she was always a superstition rather than 
a religion, and she is now quite an obsolete superstition. She sur- 
vives in an anecdote or two; as a literary force she was spent 
long ago; but her tragical fate, in returning home to be ship- 
wrecked with her young husband and child on her native shores, 
has given a lasting pathos to her memory, and this is what appeals 
to the student of literature rather than anything she said; and 
she said a great many things. Most people will probably find 
her love-letters to the young German Jew whom she did not marry, 
as hard a reading as they would find her essays and criticisms; 


but they are not out of tune with the transcendental ecstacies of 


her time, and upon the whole, they heighten the sole remaining 
interest of her past. She outlived her earlier passion—lived to 
marry a young Roman noble of high revolutionary ideals, and to 
die with him in one of the most affecting disasters. 

“The lesson,” the intellectual conscience finally contended, after 
pressing these reasons, or, if they are not reasons, these argu- 
ments, upon the higher journalist, “is one that we cannot take 
too much to heart. <A few years ago we were deluged with a 
wash of sentiment in the form of spurious love-letters, of which 
the publie was at once and forever made so sick that fiction will 
not soon repeat. that dose. But we had still to learn, what we 
ought long ago each to have known from his or her own love-letters, 
that all love-letters are powerfully dull reading. It is almost as 
bad as listening to the raptures of the lovers in real life, and 
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quite as bad as seeing their transports on the stage. When once 
a love-letter has got cold, it is of a heaviness of which it is the 
sole type, and unless there is some charm of temperament, some 
unique importance of personality to leaven its lump, it had better 
be allowed to sink to the depths where its specific gravity will 
carry it, and left there. The error of the heirs of Mr. James 
Nathan, who was young in 1845, is not so much an offence against 
the finer good morals, as a mistaken attempt to contravene a law 
of nature.” 

With these observations his intellectual conscience let the higher 
journalist alone. 
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A FINISH AT CLOSE QUARTERS 


The above snap shot was taken recently on the track at Sheepshead Bay, Long Island, as the racers were 
crossing the line at the finish. The photographer stood directly in the path of the horses, at great 
risk to himself, and secured what is probably the most extraordinary picture of a horse-race ever taken 
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The Chamberlain Programme 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpnon, Fuly 2, 1903. 
( prophesy in politics is proverbially foolish. But there 
are times when not to prophesy asks a degree of re- 
straint such as, luckily for the interest of life, it is given 
to few to reach. Such a time is the present in England. 
Human-nature has got the better of superhuman pru- 
dence, and every Englishman for the moment is a whole meteoro- 
logical office of political forecasts in himself. Needless to say, it 
is the latest of Mr. Chamberlain’s “ unauthorized programmes ” 
that serves as the starting-point for all these speculations. Since 
Gladstone announced his conversion to Home Rule, no bombshell 
of such unexpectedness, such prodigious scattering power, has 
fallen into the camp of English politics. I believe that even Mr. 
Chamberlain is surprised at the confusion and hubbub he has 
raised. He had not meant to bring matters to a head quite so 
quickly. But politicians are 
like actors in their ignorance of 


with the colonies. It was undoubtedly a fine parliamentary per- 
formance. His hand had really been forced, but from the perfect 
assurance with which he played the card, you would never have 
guessed it. 

I lay stress on the extreme suddenness with which the whole 
proposal had been sprung on the country because, unless one bears 
it constantly in mind, the present political chaos becomes inex- 
plicable. It is as certain as anything can be that Mr. Chamber- 
lain did not consult his colleagues in the cabinet before issuing his 
Birmingham manifesto. It came just as much a surprise to them 
as to the country at large. I may add that to some of them, per- 
haps even to a majority of them, it appears a blunder not only 
in politics but in policy. That has been made significantly clear 
already. There are members of the cabinet, Mr. Ritchie, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is one of them, and I fancy the Duke 
of Devonshire is another, who 
would sooner resign office than 





what will score and what will 
fail to score a popular hit. The 
Birmingham speech of a few 
weeks ago was no more than the 
repetition, an ampler and rather 
more detailed repetition, of a 
speech) which Mr. Chamberlain 
delivered over a year ago. The 
earlier effort attracted some 
notice, led to a certain amount 
of discussion and even to a de 
bate in the House of Commons; 
but in less than a month it had 
been forgotten, and the nation 
had turned to other things. Mr. 
Chamberlain had not the least 
idea when he took up the sub 
ject again, that he was about 
to convulse not only England 
but the Empire, and indeed the 
world. Had he foreseen it, he 
would either have chosen some 
other topic for his speech, or 
have handled it differently. The 
way in which the nation pounced 
upon his words and insisted on 
treating them as a new declara 
tion of policy, really caught him 
unprepared, [ do not mean 
that he was merely — blufling. 
What he said at Birmingham he 
sincerely and indeed passionate 
lv believed, But he intended it 
to have only an edueational 
value, to prepare the way, not 
to be a statement of policy that 
he was ready to carry out 
straightaway. The — country 
however, asked at once for facts 
and figures. It caught him up 
It demanded the translation of 
his abstract principles into con 
crete details; it clamored to 
have his point of view formu 
lated in a cut and dried scheme. 
And, to tell the truth, Mr. 
Chamberlain had no cut and 
dried scheme to produce. Iex- 
cept in a general way he had 
not thought the matter out, and 
he would very much have pre- 
ferred a less embarrassingly 








vote for any such policy as Mr. 
Chamberlain has proposed. There 
are other members of the party, 
like Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
and Lord Goschen, who will 
fight it even though by so doing 
they split the Unionist as Glad- 
stone split the Liberal party: 
and they will be followed, it is 
certain, by a not inconsiderable 
section of the rank and_ file. 
The rupture has not come yet, 
but sooner or later, if Mr. 
Chamberlain persists, it is inevi- 
table. The tendency at present 
is to wait in bewilderment on 
events, to do nothing definite, 
nothing irrevocable. So mani- 
fold are the complexities of the 
situation that caution is the 
safe and indeed the only game. 
Americans may readily conceive 
the topsy-turviness of all things 
here if they will carry their 
minds back to 1896, and picture 
to themselves what would have 
happened if free silver had 
been made the issue of that 
great campaign at a week’s no- 
tice instead of six months’ or 
six years’, A month ago the 
last thing any one in England 
Was expecting was to find him- 
self heatedly arguing for free 
trade or protection. The “man 
in the street ” found polities in- 
teresting, but by no means ex- 
citing. He was concerned with 
Somaliland; he had an eye on 
the London Education bill; he 
was pondering the Irish Land 
bill. The political waters ran 
placidly enough to the outward 
eye, though with a strong under- 
current that the government 
found difficulty in gauging. 
The Opposition were as divided 
as ever. In all its essentials the 
situation was pretty much as it 
had been for five years and more. 
And in an instant, without a 
moment’s warning, it was not 








minute inquiry into his sug- 


gestion. He would have liked to Mr, Chamberlain delivering an Address at Southampton 


leave it, at any rate for a year 

or two longer, in the ideal and 

more or less rhetorical stage, quite outside the range of * practical 
polities.” He wanted time to prepare his case. But no time was 
given him. The challenge was instantaneous, and he had either 
to take it up and so emerge from the safe shelter of generalities, 
or leave it alone and so imperil his whole reputation for practical 
statesmanship. He chose—as he always has chosen—the bolder 
course. It would never do to confess in public that he had gone 
off at half-cock. The penitential sheet anyway is the last garment 
Mr. Chamberlain would think of putting on. The crisis having 
come, he quickly made up his mind to face it, and there is no 
denying he faced it vith an exceedingly bold front. Within a 
week he had patched ap a rough and ready scheme of sorts, and 
was expounding it to the House of Commons. Foreign corn was 
to be taxed, and colonial food-stuffs admitted free in return for 
preferential treatment of British exports; and the working classes 
of the United Kingdom were to be won over to the scheme by the 
prospect of higher wages and a pledge that the proceeds of the 
new corn tax would be devoted to an old-age-pension fund. 
Unless this were done, Mr. Chamberlain prophesied the dissolution 
of the Empire. Finally, he called for an exhaustive inquiry into 


the whole subject, into the workings of free trade, into the 


methods and probable effects of establishing preferential tariffs 


merely changed, but turned com- 
pletely inside out. An article 
on English politics written for 
an American review on May 9, 
and accurate enough at the time, was out of date before it reached 
New York and, when finally in print, read as though it belonged 
to the last century. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s programme has utterly swamped everything 
else, and the listlessness with which the Budget and even that 
immensely important measure, the Irish Land bill, are being de- 
bated is a sign of the impatience of the country to have the 
major question over and done with. 

But the country will have to wait. There is no chance of an 
immediate decision. I think one may even say that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s impromptu policy, or at any rate the old-age-pensions 
part of it, is already dead and gone. A moment’s clear thinking 
Was enough to show its flagrant impossibility. It could only 
succeed if the general scheme of which it was a part failed, and 
the success of the scheme as a whole meant the failure of this 
portion of it. 

Mr. Chamberlain will have to find something else with 
which to gild the protectionist pill. No doubt he will suc- 
ceed, for his resourcefulness has no limits, and his confidence 
in the main cause is unshakable. Meanwhile the Opposition are 
to be disarmed, and the malcontents of his own party held in 
check by a * Government Inquiry.” 
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A NEW UP-TOWN SKY-SCRAPER FOR 


NEW YORK 


The New York ‘‘ Times” is following the lead of the ‘‘ Herald,’’ and ts soon to move 
up-town from Newspaper Row. Its new home, which is being built at the junction of 
Broadway, Forty-second Street, and Seventh Avenue, is to be the second highest sky-scraper 
in the city. Its summit will be 375 feet above the pavement—only seventeen feet less than 
the height of the Park Row building, which holds the sky-scraping record for New York 
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Books 


By James 


* EE MACGREEGOR,” I see, has attained to the enviable 
honor of appearing this month in the Bookman’s list 
of six best selling books. Tlfe wee Scotch laddie has 
just managed to squeeze in at the tail end of the list, 
while Lady Rose’s Daughter maintains the dignity 

she won last month at the top. But Wee Maecgreegor has guid 

Scots doggedness in him, and will climb higher before the summer 

is gone. Meantime Mr. Bell’s second book, Ethel, which was pub- 

lished a few weeks ago, is fast making friends, and is selling rap- 
idly. Unlike its predecessor, this book is not in Scots dialect. 

The story is told for the most part in a series of dialogues in the 

most natural and entertaining fashion. It is the story of a court- 

ship developed by means of conversations between Ethel and her 
lover. It is all so natural, so like the thing, that readers will 
smile reminiscently at the likeness to similar scenes in which they 
have figured. But the success of the story lies in its art, its deft 
execution, the turn of 
wit, the touch of hu- 


and Bookmen 


MacArthur 


luxury. The delineation of character in the slums is portrayed 
with a vivid realistic touch; Mr. Steuart is more successful with 
his low life than with his high life. He has evidently dived into 
the London of Fagin and the Artful Dodger, and studied the life 
at first hand. One can scarcely credit the revelation of the 
* Popping-hole,” though there is precedent for it in Oliver Twist. 
Surely the writer who wrote the plea for the terrible and tragic 
in fiction in the June Critic ought to be pleased with The Samari- 
tans. And if No. 5 John Street—a book that none who read it 
can readily forget, and with which The Samaritans has much in 
common—could command a wide reading, it oes not seem im- 
probable that Mr. Steuart’s gruesome novel should also attain a 
wide circulation. The saving of both books is their humor, of 
which there is an abundance. 


The reported success of A Rose of Normandy, by Dr. W. R. 
A. Wilson, would 
seem to set at naught 





man nature, the sug- 
gestion of much that 
is fine and true and 
appealing that is yet 
unspoken. For it is 
in his restraint that 
Mr. Bell shows him 
self to be a true 
artist. Other gifts 
come to him — in- 
stinctively, his never- 
failing humor, for ex 
ample; this is studied 
and promises well for 
his future. A certain 
writer has defined a 
humorist as an artist 
who playfully gives 
us his intuition of the 
world and human life. 
The sportive element 
in Mr. Bell’s writing 
is contagious. Wheth 
er it be Wee Mae 
gregor, his “ paw” 
and “maw,” Aunt 
Purdie, or Ethel or 
Hugh or Mrs. Gobo, 
his humor plays about 
his characters with 
such kindly catching 
mirth that you are 
compelled to laugh 
with him; yet his 
humor is so hu- 
man, his sympathetic 
relation to his crea- 
tures so close and in- 
timate that you dare 
not laugh at them. 
It is the rarest, 
sweetest, sanest hu 
mor in the world: the 
quality of nature that 
enriches and kindles 
the heart; the laugh- 
ter that makes friends 
of all and enemies of 
none. 








the argument that 
the historical novel is 
defunct so far as pub- 
lic interest in it is 
concerned. The hero 
of the book is Henri 
de Tonti, who is an 
historical character 
and who figures as the 
faithful lieutenant of 
La Salle. The great 
historian Parkman 
has immortalized the 
famous French __ pio- 
neer and explorer in 
one of his most vivid 
and graphic volumes, 
and not a little of Dr. 
Wilson’s inspiration 
is due to these pic- 
turesque pages and 
their portraiture of 
La Salle. The story 
opens in the streets 
of Paris and among 
the intrigues of the 
French court when 
Louis XIV. was reign- 
ing, and crosses the 
seas to follow the for- 
tunes of La Salle and 
Tonti. There is a 
reminiscence of King 
Noanett in the love 
which the two prom- 
inent characters in 
the novel bear for the 
heroine, which holds 
the issue in suspense 
until the end is 
reached. Renée, the 
Rose of Normandy, 
shares in many of 
the adventures with 
which the action of 
the tale is kept alive, 
and merits her dearly 
bought happiness in 
the stirring climax 
which caps an inter- 
esting and exciting 








Mr. John A. Steu 
art, to whom IT am 
always grateful for 
The Minister of State 
and the pleasant 
memories it awakens, has just brought out a new novel entitled 
The Samaritans, which is less agreeable if more powerful. It is 
not a pleasant story, Mr, Steuart did not intend it to be. The 
narrative moves with a grim. seriousness, a seriousness which 
bites because of the satire which impregnates it. It is his aim to 
disclose the conditions of the slums in a London tenement. dis- 
trict, and to tell the truth about them, and he does this with an 
unrelenting realism and a grim humor that appal and shake the 
reader, The title of the book in England, where it appeared serial- 
ly, is The Hebrew, the owner of the tenement described being Mr. 
Israel Herstein. But as it is not fair to suggest that the sharks 
of society are all of one race, it has been seen fit to remove this 
opprebrium by calling the book The Samaritans in this country. 
The Samaritans outweigh the Hebrew in the end by their benefi- 
cent and philanthropic means to cleanse this particular slum, and 
among them are several American visitors, and, by a stroke of 
Nemesis, Rachel, the daughter of Israel Herstein. The pilot is 
slight but the climax is dramatic. The powerful interest 
of the book lies in its terrible and tragic disclosure of the lives 
of the poor in the slums, the criminal and lawless dragging 
down pitilessly the innocent and law-abiding. The author con 
trasts the scum and sediment of civilization in his pictures of 
slum-land and Hyde Park, the uttermost poles of destitution and 


“Stuce summer first was leafy.’’— Shakespeare 


story. A Rose of Nor- 
mandy has evidently 
been studied ~— with 
such careful historical 
accuracy that it may be read as a page of history as_ well 
as of fiction. The illustrations by Ch. Grunwald are unusu- 
ally well done. 


The June number of Chambers’ Journal has an interesting pa- 
per on Robert Burns, containing some annotations written by the 
poet on the spurious work attributed to Sterne, entitled The 
Koran, Some of these notes are characteristic if trivial. For ex- 
ample, after this anecdote in the book, “* A servant maid I had once 
returned home crying one day because a criminal whom she had 
obtained leave to go and see executed happened to get a reprieve,” 
Burns makes the laconic observation, “ Human nature!” In the 
margin alongside the words of St. James, * Count it all joy when 
you fall into divers temptations,” Burns exclaims, * Ah!” as if 
he were in doubt about it. At the end of a love story, Burns adds 
this inquiry, “Is love like a present of. ribbons that you cannot 
share it among womankind without lessening the quantity each 
should receive?” The following sentence, ** Man was originally 
made of the dead earth, but woman of the living man—therefore 
of a very excellent nature,” recalls the poet’s own lines: 


Her prentice han’ she try’d on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O! 
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By James MacArthur 


7 KE MACGREEGOR,” LT see, has attained to the enviabl 
honor of appearing this month in the Bookman’s list 
al ix lest elling brow I he wee Seotch laddis has 

t managed to squeeze in at the tail end of the list 
hile Lady Rose's Daughter maintains the dignity 
n last month at) the top Mut Wee Wacgrecqgor has wuid 

Scots dogvedness in him, and will climb higher before the summe 

i om Meantime Mr. Bell's second book, Ethel, which was pub 

lished a few weeks ago, is fast making friends, and is selling rap 

idly Unlike its predecessor, this book is not in Seots dialect, 

Phe story is told for the most part in a series of dialogues in the 

most natural and entertaining fashion It is the story of a court 

ship developed by means of conversations between Ethel and her 
lover It is all so natural, so like the thing, that readers will 


smile reminiscently at the likeness to similar scenes in which they 
have figured But the success of the story lies in its art, its deft 
execution, the turn of 
wit, the touch of hu- 


luxury. The delineation of character in the slums is portrayed 
with a vivid realistic touch; Mr. Steuart is more successful with 
his low life than with his high lift Ile has evidently dived into 
the London of Fagin and the Artful Dodger, and studied the life 
at first hand One can searcely credit’ the revelation of the 
os Popping hole,” though there is precedent for it in Oliver Twist 
Surely the writer who wrote the plea for the terrible and tragic 
in fiction in the June Critie ought to be pleased with The Samari 
tans. And if No, 6 John Street—a book that none who read it 
ean readily forget, and with which The Samaritans has much in 
common—could command a wide reading, it does not seem im 
probable that Mr. Steuart’s gruesome novel should also attain a 
wide circulation. The saving of both books is their humor, of 
which there is an abundance. 


The reported suecess of A Rose of Normandy, by Dr. W. R. 
- A. Wilson, would 
seem to set at naught 





man nature, the sug- 
gestion of much that 
is fine and true and 
appealing that is yet 
unspoken. For it is 
in his restraint that 
Mr. Bell shows him- 
self to be a_ true 
artist. Other gifts 
come to him — in- 
stinctively, his never- 
failing humor, for ex- 
ample; this is studied 
and promises well for 
his future. A certain 
writer has defined a 
humorist as an artist 
who playfully gives 
us his intuition of the 
world and human life. 
The sportive element 
in Mr. Bell’s writing 
is contagious. Wheth- 
er it be Wee Mac- 
gregor, his “paw” 
and “maw,” Aunt 
Purdie, or Ethel or 
Hugh or Mrs. Gobo, 
his humor plays about 
his characters’ with 
such kindly catching 
mirth that you are 
compelled to laugh 
with him; yet his 
humor is” so_ hu- 
man, his sympathetic 
relation to his crea- 
tures so close and in- 
timate that you dare 
not laugh at them. 
It is the rarest, 
sweetest, sanest hu- 
mor in the world; the 
quality of nature that 
enriches and kindles 
the heart; the laugh- 
ter that makes friends 
of all and enemies of 
none, 
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the argument — that 
the historical novel is 
defunct so far as pub- 
lic interest in it is 
concerned. The hero 
of the book is Henri 
de Tonti, who is an 
historical character 
and who figures as the 
faithful lieutenant of 
La Salle. The great 
historian Parkman 
has immortalized the 
famous French _pio- 
neer and explorer in 
one of his most vivid 
and graphic volumes, 
and not a little of Dr. 
Wilson’s inspiration 
is due to these pic- 
turesque pages and 
their portraiture of 
La Salle. The story 
opens in the streets 
of Paris and among 
the intrigues of the 
French court when 
Louis XIV. was reign- 
ing, and crosses the 
seas to follow the for- 
tunes of La Salle and 
Tonti. There is a 
reminiscence of King 
Noanett in the love 
which the two prom- 
inent characters in 
the novel bear for the 
heroine, which holds 
the issue in suspense 
until the end is 
reached. Renée, the 
Rose of Normandy, 
shares in many of 
the adventures with 
which the action of 
the tale is kept alive, 
and merits her dearly 
bought happiness in 
the stirring climax 
which caps an inter- 
esting and exciting 








art, to whom I am 
always grateful for 
The Minister of State 
and the _ pleasant 
memories it awakens, has just brought out a new novel entitled 
The Samaritans, which is less agreeable if more powerful. It is 
not a pleasant story, Mr. Steuart did not intend it to be. The 
narrative moves with a grim seriousness, a seriousness which 
bites because of the satire which impregnates it. It is his aim to 
disclose the conditions of the slums in a London tenement dis- 
trict, and to tell the truth about them, and he does this with an 
unrelenting realism and a grim humor that appal and shake the 
reader. The title of the book in England, where it appeared serial- 
ly, is The Hebrew, the owner of the tenement described being Mr. 
Israel Herstein. But as it is not fair to suggest that the sharks 
of society are all of one race, it has been seen fit to remove this 
opprobrium by calling the book The Samaritans in this country. 
The Samaritans outweigh the Hebrew in the end by their benefi- 
cent and philanthropic means to cleanse this particular slum, and 
among them are several American visitors, and, by a stroke of 
Nemesis, Rachel, the daughter of Israel Herstein. The plot is 
slight but the climax is dramatic. The powerful interest 
of the book lies in its terrible and tragic disclosure of the lives 
of the poor in the slums, the criminal and lawless dragging 
down pitilessly the innocent and law-abiding. The author con- 
trasts the scum and sediment of civilization in his pictures of 
slum-land and Hyde Park, the uttermost poles of destitution and 
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story. A Rose of Nor- 
mandy has evidently 
been studied with 

such careful historical 
accuracy that it may be read as a page of history as_ well 
as of fiction. The illustrations by Ch. Grunwald are unusu- 
ally well done. 


The June number of Chambers’ Journal has an interesting pa- 
per on Robert Burns, containing some annotations written by the 
poet on the spurious work attributed to Sterne, entitled The 
Koran. Some of these notes are characteristic if trivial. For ex- 
ample, after this anecdote in the book, “ A servant maid I had once 
returned home crying one day because a criminal whom she had 
obtained leave to go and see executed happened to get a reprieve,” 
Burns makes the laconic observation, “ Human nature!” In the 
margin alongside the words of St. James, “ Count it all joy when 
you fall into divers temptations,” Burns exclaims, “ Ah!” as if 
he were in doubt about it. At the end of a love story, Burns adds 
this inquiry, “Is love like a present of ribbons that you cannot 
share it among womankind without lessening the quantity each 
should receive?” The following sentence, “Man was originally 
made of the dead earth, but woman of the living man—therefore 
of a very excellent nature,” recalls the poet’s own lines: 


Her prentice han’ she try’d on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O! 
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THE DAILY SHOW AT ASBURY PARK 


The famous resort on the Fersey coast is one of the most popular outlets for New York’s pleasure-seekers during the summer months. The animated 
scene on the board walk at the bathing hour is one of the interesting sights, especially for out-of-town. visitors to New York, during the summer months 
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One of the Positions for Expert Sharpshooting 


- The 








A Second Position for Volley-firing 


American Soldier 


The Finest Shot in the World 
By R. Everett 


HERE are few more interesting sights than to watch 

sharpshooters at practice. Take, for instance, the last 

afternoon at Sea Girt, preliminary to the selection of the 

team that went to England to bring back the Palma 

trophy. The marksmen who are now to shoot are prone 
on the ground. On the right stands a man at a telephone that 
connects with rifle-pit in which the men who are to mark the 
shots are stationed. At the end of the rifle-pit, well in view of all, 
is an instrument known as a wind-dial clock, which does exactly 
what its name implies—shows the direction of the wind. With 
the same intent, red flags flutter here and there. The clock may be 
out of order, but the flags will tell the truth to those versed in 
their language. Although each marksman keeps his own score 
—to see that he gets all that is coming to him—there is one offi- 
cial score-marker to every two sharpshooters, and a range officer, 
detailed to the work by the 
United States War Department. 


of “crack” shots among its members. The lieutenant, who has 
brought science to his aid in learning how to shoot, now counts 
surely upon making a bull’s-eye at his third shot at 1000 yards. 
But alas, alas, just when the trigger-finger has too much pressure 
on to stop, a dandy mosquito—he must have been the drum-major 
of his regiment—settled on the tip of the “distinguished ex- 
pert’s ” nose. The mosquito jammed his proboscis down into those 
minute, torturing nerves that lie just beneath the skin, where he 
wiggled it around until he found something that suited his fas- 
tidious tastes; then he settled back on his haunches and began to 
pump up the lifeblood of the brave. Bing! alackaday!* They 
had the bull’s-eye between them: Lieutenant Jenkins three, the 
mosquito two. But the score-markers did not register the mos- 
quito’s shot; probably because he had neglected to “ qualify.” 
Convinced that you will have heart failure if you watch Lieu- 
tenant Jenkins any longer, you 
draw near Sergeant Doyle— 





Upon the frames for the tar- 
gets coarse cloth, like gunny-bag 
cloth, is first tacked; over that, 
cotton cloth; and over the cotton 
cloth, tough white, or light-brown 
paper is pasted. Upon this pa- 
per the “ bull’s-eye, inner and 
outer,” have been indicated by 
heavy black lining. Although a 
great many materials have been 
tried for targets, nothing per- 
fectly satisfactory has been 
found. The man who invents a 
preparation through which, the 
bullets having passed, will 
leave an unchangeable hole will 
deserve the thanks of all “ dis- 
tinguished experts,” to whom a 
fraction of an inch often means 
so much. The targets work in 
frames like the sashes of win- 
dows. One is raised out of the 
pit, exposing its face to the 
marksman who fires. The mark- 
er in the pit hears the spat on 
his target; he takes a disk, 
fastened to a long pole, and, rais- 
ing it out of the pit, he covers 
the hole made by the shot. The 
location of the disk indicates the 
exact spot on the target hit by 
the marksman, while the color of 
the disk shows the value of the 
shot. A white disk indicates a 
bull’s-eye, counting five; a red 








also of the Seventy-first. Talk 
about “a mind above malice”; 
that isn’t in it at all when 
it comes to rifle- shooting at 
1000 yards at Sea Girt. To 
be pachydermatie is what con- 
tributes most to a_ high 
score; and Sergeant Doyle is 
equal to the emergency. As he 
lies prone on the ground, the 
nasty little gnats — whose only 
claim to fame is that we strain 
at them when thinking of the 
frailties of our friends. Well, 
those scriptural insects settled 
on Sergeant Doyle’s hands, 
arms, neck, face: mercifully they 
left him his “shooting eye.” 
But the man has no time to 
bother with gnats now. Bing! 
and—it’s a “ crackajack.” Good 
enough! Sergeant Doyle. 

And there was young Hol- 
combe, who does not look to be 
more than twenty-one or twen- 
ty-two, yet he is a lieutenant in 
the United States Marine Corps. 
He shoots well, and was “high 
man” last year. But he has not 
gone into the scientific study of 
rifle-shooting as have Dr. Hud- 
son, Lieutenants Jenkins, Casey, 
and others; from whose experi- 
ments in loading their own 
cartridges — carefully, minutely 
weighing out the powder for 








disk a centre, counting four; a 
black and white disk a magpie, 
counting three; a black disk an 
outer, counting two. The target 
is then pulled down into the pit, 
the hole made by the shot is cov- 
ered by pasting a piece of paper over it, and the target is raised to 
be shot at again. Sometimes, to facilitate quicker firing, a dou- 
ble target is used. It is hard work; nerve-straining work; but 
there are more or less humorous things that happen from time 
to time. ; 

To the layman it looks impossible to make bull’s-eyes at 1000 
yards, but the “experts” do it. As the shooting begins, you run 
your eye along the line, and for a time watch one after another. 
The wind is as “puffy” and inealeulable as the summer girl. 
You have noted two shots fired by Lieutenant Jenkins, of the 
Seventy - first Regiment, N.G.N.Y.—the Seventy - first that last 
year and this year carried off the honors for the largest number 





Members of the Seventy-first Regiment at Rifle Practice 
Showing the three positions for sharpshooting efited 
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each shot, and afterwards re- 
cording the results, the manu- 
facturers have so greatly ben- 


Watch Captain Evans of the 
Sixty - ninth, N.G.N.Y.—the “ fighting Sixty-ninth,” of which 
every American feels so proud. The hot sun is pouring down on 
his bare head, but what’s the sun to him, or he to the sun? 
it’s bull’s-eyes he’s after—not sunbursts. 

Under some of the tents—awaiting their turn—are more of these 
“distinguished experts.” You may have heard an “eh! eh! eh! 
eh!” as a certain Guardsman is passing. He turns around and 
laughingly responds with the cry of the goat, and you learn that in 
this way his comrades are poking fun at him for his poor shooting. 
Those—the poor shots—are the “goats.” And so they go! As 
they journey through life they play a little by the way: these 
“ distinguished experts.” 
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PAINTING THE INTERIOR OF THE CAPITOL DOME AT WASHINGTON 


This is an unusual photograph, taken from the gallery of the Capitol dome while the men were at work redecorating the interior. The 
work requires more than ordinary skill, and the decorations, both inside and outside the dome, are renewed only once in several years 
























‘*Ned Wayburn’s Minstrel Misses,”—the Hit of the Show 


Seventeen young women put on black paint and wigs in full view of the audience before giving a lively performance of songs and dances 
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Miss Trixie Friganza, Mr. William Cameron, and Mr. D. L. Don in a Scene from George V. Hobart’s entertaining 
Burlesaue, ‘‘ The Darling of the Gallery Gods”’ 


AT THE NEW YORK THEATRE ROOF GARDEN 
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MISS IDA CONQUEST 


Miss Conquest’s last appearance in New York was with fameson Lee Finney in ‘‘The Two 
Schools.” She is to take a leading part in one of the important productions of the coming season 
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Uncle Sam and his 
Optimistic View of the Philippine Question 


Colonies 



















Uncle Sam. “Well, I'll be dinged! 
there, and I'll be switched ef I know what to do with you.” 
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Someone has gone and left you 


Counsellors. ‘‘ Use kindness, Uncle. 
than all else in bringing up a child. 


Gentleness and persuasion do more 
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“Turn him loose, and let him amuse himself as best he can. 
make him independent. 


Tt will 


“Trust him. 


Put him on his honor. 


He won't steal!’ 
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Disciplinarian. “‘ Give it to him, Uncle Sam: 
the child, you know |” 


Spare the rod and spoil 
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Uncle Sam. “ Well, Philippi, I don't know which was right; but you 
seem to be coming along into a very good sort of boy." 































THE NEW NEGRO CRIME—A SOUTHERN VIEW 
New ORLEANS, Fuly 1, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I am a constant reader of your WEEKLY, and when my eyes 
have feasted on its splendid and spirited illustrations, I turn to the 
Editorial Section, and uniformly find its treatment of current 
topics comprehensive and able. As a Southerner by birth and long 
residence, and conversant with the negro at short range both be- 
fore and since the war which emancipated him, I thank you for 
the candor and fairness of your article on “ The Negro Problem,” 
ete., in your Nevada number, June 20. Candor and fairness, be- 
lieve me, are more grateful to your Southern readers than parti- 
san advocacy. These agreeable traits mark both title and article. 
You are right in describing the nameless crime as “ new.” I wish 
to confirm this by testimony of one with exceptional opportunities 
for information. Living half my childhood and boyhood on a cot- 
ton-plantation in closest contact with the negro, and also while 
pursuing my education both in low and up country of Georgia and 
middle South Carolina, a pastor of congregations of whites and 
blacks, in intimate association with Rev. Dr. Charles Colcock 
Jones, the Apostle of the Negro, a keen student of the race, a 
philanthropist pleading, and not in vain, for better clothing, hous- 
ing, and feeding, as well as for religious instruction, and by his 
wide correspondence in touch with the whole negro problem when 
it was one of servitude, myself a diligent reader of newspapers, 
secular and religious, I solemnly affirm that up to the close of the 
war between the States I never read or heard of a single instance 
of the crime now so common, and which North and South have 
visited with such summary and sometimes savage vengeance. 

You name two theories ag to the cause of this dreadful devel- 
opment—reconstruction and reversion to original type; and, with 
some qualifications, adopt the former as the more probable, and 
because, in your judgment, the second does not harmonize with 
the alleged fact (which was a surprise to me) that in proportion 
to population more crimes of this sort are committed by the 
negro at the North than at the South, notwithstanding the con- 
straining influence of an overwhelming white civilization. You 
will pardon me if, confining the view to the Southern negro, I 
express the opinion that the two theories are not mutually ex- 
clusive, but harmonious. I am convinced that both reconstruction 
and reversion have much to do with the problem. I was deeply 
interested in Senator Bankhead’s statement that since the prac- 
tical disfranchisement of the negro in Mississippi there has been 
a marked decrease in the crime against white women, which has 
driven so many Southern families to the protection of com- 
munity life. You estimate the inference at its full value when 
you ask for time for its working in other States more recently 
adopting similar constitutional changes—so broad a deduction can- 
not rest securely on so narrow though promising a base. An argu- 
ment that rests on other foundation besides statistics may be 
equally convincing when the tendencies of an alleged cause are 
so manifest as to infallibly forecast the effect. 

First of reconstruction as one cause of what all deplore and are 
working to cure. 

In the Confederate Memorial Hall in New Orleans there is a 
picture of a reconstruction legislature—the Lower House. If I 
remember, every face is black, and these lawmakers were many 
of them fresh from the cotton, cane, and rice fields, and absolutely 
illiterate. Now, even under the restrictions of slavery, news spread 
among them with marvellous speed and extent, by what the sol- 
diers used to call “ the grape-vine telegraph ”; what wonder, then, 
if these ‘ark-skinned Solons and their dusky constituency, to 
whom marvellous stories were told of negro evolution and eleva- 
tion by the helping hand of a powerful government, should have 
imagined their race not only equal, but superior, to that of their 
old masters, and that the chasm once existing, not, it is sadly 
true, between the white man and the negro woman, but between 
the negro man and the white woman, as deep and wide as that be- 
tween heaven and hell, had been closed by Federal authority and 
the logic of events. Under Federal rule, which relegated the in- 
telligence and virtue of the old South to the shades of private 
life, not only did mistaken and praiseworthy Northern philan- 
thropy at once found for the freedmen institutions for a_lib- 
eral education, with the ambitious title of “ universities,” but, 
under the shelter of seeming authority, teachers fresh from com- 
munities with no black element, and madly in love with freedom 
as an abstraction, invaded some parts of the unfortunate South, 
teaching by lip and example the completest social equality. I my- 
self have handled a little school paper issued in Louisiana, in 
which the teachers from their Northern homes addressed their 
black pupils as “Our dear Sunbeams”; and from an eye-witness 
learned that, on taking a train on the Southern Pacific, they, to 
the disgust of onlookers, parted with their scholars, whether of 
both sexes or not was not stated by my informant, with kisses, 
in which lips asserted belief in social equality, if not worse 
things! It will take time to work out this evil leaven mixed into 
negro opinions by mistaken legislation and bad teaching. I believe 
the other factor, reversion to original savagery, cannot be safely 
overlooked. All, however it is now meant to be, asserted by this, 
is that any race freed from restraints gravitates toward moral 
degeneracy. It now begins to be admitted, by unprejudiced think- 
ers, that slavery was not “the sum of villainies”’ it was honestly 
by some believed to be, that to a certain extent it was a training 
institute, useful to a race of strong passions and wild impulses. 
Granted the motives governing Southern masters were self-interest 
and self-protection in the vigilant policing of the system, the fact 
of a beneficent control remains unaltered. But more than this 
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must be said. The masses of our negro population in slavery were 
to a large extent under the controlling influence of the Christian 
religion. More of them, it has been said, were communicants then 
than now, and in the main led as creditable lives as the average 
working class of any race—indeed, church discipline administered 
by white sessions, ministers, or churches exercised a wholesome re- 
straint over their passions. Many a black church member has been 
read out as excommunicated for immorality, or restored upon proof 
of repentance. As another evil fruit of reconstruction, the races 
swung apart, and while, as I happen to know, the freedman trust- 
ed his old master to keep his earnings, he went elsewhere for his 
political faith; the black man distrusted the white man, even 
in religion, and the white man resented his own forced political 
subjection, and visited his resentment on the new suffragan. 
Thus it happened that instead of the educated godly white minis- 
try who formerly guided him, he was relegated to the supervision 
of black shepherds, too often immoral, then and now, who nat- 
urally became his political leaders, and believed and preached a 
political millennium. Considering all these circumstances, it is 
not astonishing that so many of these crimes have been perpe- 
trated, but so few. The Southern church, it is to be hoped, is 
awakening to its duty to the brother in black, the Northern church 
tc more sympathetic and rational study of the problem, and the 
negro himself is becoming disillusionized. Neither this generation 
nor the next may see the vexatious problem solved; but the dis- 
covery of the causes, if removable, is a long step toward the cure 
of any evil. 
I am, sir, 
R. Q. MALLARD, D.D. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS IN CHINA 
New York, F¥une 30 1903 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Since reading in a recent issue of your paper two para- 
graphs presenting the views of Mr. Francis H. Nichols upon mission 
work in China, with which views you appear to concur, the fol- 
lowing statements have come under my eye: 

We, who have been in touch with our American missionaries 
in China for years, knowing many of them personally, and well 
acquainted with the results of their labors, do not claim for them 
perfection either of judgment or performance in their peculiarly 
delicate and difficult work, nor do we, on the other hand, need 
these testimonies to their faithful and successful accomplishment 
of it; but the general public, to whom this very serious arraign- 
ment by Mr. Nichols has been presented, ought, by all rules of fair- 
ness, to be shown the point of view of others who may certainly be 
claimed to be authorities on the subject of the relations existing 
between the natives and the missionaries, and the effect of the 
latter upon the former. It is true that Mr. Nichols conceded to 
the missionaries a good character for probity, devotion, and 
ability, and “considers that China needs Christianity far more 
than she needs anything else.” This is a great advance upon the 
position occupied by a large part of the secular press, and many 
of its correspondents about two years ago, when there was such 
an exhibition of ignorance of the real state and spirit of missions 
as was only equalled by the bad animus with which it was pro- 
claimed. But Mr. Nichols, or the writer of your “ Comment,” pro- 
ceeds with this indictment of the missionaries: “ They have made 
the Chinese hate Christianity, and with good reason. They regard 
the Chinese as heathen through and through. They abominate all 
Chinese sentiments and customs, whether necessarily incompatible 
with Christian beliefs or not. They teach their converts to despise 
their own country, so that a Christianized Chinamen is necessarily 
denationalized. They hate the Christians because the Christians 
make themselves hateful. The missionary expects to be hated, 
and doesn’t mind it,” ete. Per contra, I quote the following: In a 
communication to the Boston Herald, the Hon. George F. Seward, 
who served for many years as consul-general to China, and from 
1876 to 1880 as United States minister there, says: 

* During my twenty years’ stay in China I always congratulated 
myself on the fact that the missionaries were there. There were 
good men and able men among the merchants and officials, but it 
was the missionary who exhibited the foreigner in benevolent work, 
as having other aims than those which may be justly called selfish. 
The good done by missionaries in the way of education, of medical 
relief, and of other charities cannot be overestimated. 

On his return to his home in Minneapolis, the Hon. John Good- 
man. consul-general of the United States at Shanghai, who 
achieved much distinction by his skilful conduct of affairs during 
the commotion in China in 1900, was greeted by a large company, 
who listened to an account of his experiences with intense interest. 
Though not regarded as having any special interest in missionaries, 
he paid this tribute to their work: 

“The thing that makes us most popular in China is the work 
of our missionaries. The fact that the American nation and the 
American people stand in better relations toward the Chinese na- 
tion and people is due almost wholly to these facts: First, the 
work of the missionaries proper by preaching the Word; second, 
the splendid work of the medical missionaries with their hospital 
service, where thousands and thousands of poor natives are treated 
and cared for; and, thirdly, to the fact commonly recognized by 
the Chinese of intelligence that the American people do not want 
Chinese territory.” 

Relying upon your sense of justice to present this side of the 
subject also. I am, sir, 
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Life After Death 


A GerMAN biologist has been investigating 
the question of the activity of animal ‘bodies 
after death, and has published some sug- 
gestive conclusions. It appears that death 
is not instantaneous throughout the physi- 
cal organism, for it has been observed that 
many ‘of the different tissues continue active 
for a considerable period after the time 
when the animal is assumed to be dead, par- 
ticularly in the case of the lower animals. 
Cells from the brain of a frog, for example, 
have been kept alive for over a week when 
held in certain sohutions, and the heart of 
a frog has been known to beat for many 
hours after being removed from the dead 
body. The hearts of turtles and snakes will 
beat for days, or even a week, after death. 





“The Best-laid Plans—” 


A story is being told in London about a 
man prominent in public life, whose name 
may not be mentioned, which illustrates the 
insecurity of human preparations. He was 
planning an entertainment, on an elaborate 
scale, to be given to various friends in 
the neighborhood of his country-seat. Un- 
fortunately, his nearest neighbor, a close 
relative, is highly uncongenial to himself 
and his intimates, and he wracked his 
brains to devise a scheme by which he might 
avoid the necessity of inviting the unde- 
sirable cousin to be among his guests. 

“fF have it!” he announced to his wife at 
breakfast on the morning of the event. “I'l 
send him some tickets for the play to-night 
in town. Of course he'll be delighted, as 
he seldom has an opportunity of going to 
the theatre.” 

The tickets were accordingly sent, and 
the host, with an easy conscience, pr oceeded 
to enjoy the company of his friends. But 
his satisfaction was of short duration. At 
the height of the festivities in walked the 
objectionable neighbor. 

“Such a stupid mistake you made,” he 
announced, as he approached his cousin; “as 
soon as I heard about your party I knew 
that you must have sent me the tickets for 
the wrong night, so I got them changed for 
to-morrow evening and came right over here 
as soon as I could.” 





A New Way to Europe 


A ROUTE across the Atlantie which would 
greatly shorten the ocean voyage is being 
discussed in England. It is proposed to 
utilize the harbor of Galway, situated on 
the western coast of Ireland, and run a 
line of express steamers between there and 
St. John’s, on the coast of Newfoundland, 
a distance of 1816 miles, while the rest of 
the journey to New York could be made for 
most of the way by fast trains. It is be- 
lieved that the trip from London to the 
American metropolis could thus be shortened 
by at least a day. From New York to 
Southampton is almost twice as far as from 
Galway to St. John’s—3116 miles; while the 
——- from New York to Liverpool is 3095 
miles. 





The Ten Greatest Men 


A GERMAN newspaper has recently pro- 
pounded to its readers the question, Who 
are the ten greatest men alive to-day? An 
examination of the replies received makes 
interesting reading. Five hundred and two 
readers voted for Tolstoi; the German his- 
torian Mommsen was a close second with 
496; Marconi followed with 445; Ibsen re- 
ceived 425; Edison, 368; Nansen, 270; 
Roentgen, 264; Menzel, the German paint- 
er, 248; Koch, the bacteriologist, 238; while 
the Kaiser ignominiously brought up the 
rear with only 202. It is well to note 
that of these ten candidates six are Ger- 
man; such insignificant personages as Her- 
bert Spencer, George Meredith, and Thomas 
Hardy were not even mentioned. Among 
those who received over 100 votes were 
Chamberlain, the Russian novelist Gorky, 
Hauptmann, the dramatist, and Max Klinger, 
the German artist. 
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A British Innovation 


Tue first motor-railway line in England 
has lately been opened near Southsea, and 
is now being successfully operated. The 

















The Motor-Railway in Operation 


train consists of a motor and one passenger- 
car, which is said to be crowded on a!l its 
trips. 





ADVICETO MOTHERS.—MksS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pains cures wind Colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrliwa.—[A 





ALL SEAMEN 
know the comforts of having on hand a supply of BorDEN’s 
EaGLe Branp CONDENSED Mix. It cin be used so agreeably 
for cooking, in coffee, tea, and chocolate. Lay in asupply for 
all kinds of expeditions. Avoid unknown brands.—[Adv. 





TELEPHONE Service lightens the cares of house - keeping, 
saves time, and prevents worry. Low rates. New York 
— Company, 15 Dey Street. 

—[Adv.]} 





A MEDAL and diploma for “An excellent Champagne, 
agreeable bouquet, delicious flavor.”” Cook’s IMPERIAL 
iexTRA Dry.—[Adv. 





CHILDREN will take Piso’s CurE without objection, be- 
cause its taste is pleasant. At druggists. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 








A BAD stomach means poor health. ABBOTT’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters restore health.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ghe Finest Ohtainable.” 


DERMOPHILE 
UNDERWEAR 


Made in France of the best and 
most carefully selected wool 
for Men, Women and Children. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
NOT TO SHRINK 


or Money Refunded. 


Each garment is individually treated by a secret 
process which makes it positively unshrinKkable, 
ions, and at the same time strength- 

and preserves its beautiful softness. 


“ DERMOPHILE—Friend to the SKin ”’— 


costs no more than SHRINKABLE MAKES of Same 


Quality Wool 
Alt dealers who sell the best have Dermophile in 


Ask to see the Summer 
Weights 


Booklet free on appli- 
cation to 


i) Ney The Dermophile Co. 


? 456 Broome St., 
New York. 
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Sanatorium on Great Diamond 


PORTLAND HARBOR, MAINE. Unrivalled views 
of the hs -¥ Coast and many islands of world - famous 
CASCC AY. Superb accommodations for 15 patients. 
20 rat al ‘sail from Portland. Steamer every hour. For 
further information, address CHARLES E, FILES, Manager, 


GREAT DIAMOND ISLAND, MAINE 


The 
Substitute 


By WILL N. HARBEN 
Author of “Abner Dantel,” ete 





A love story of Northern Georgia. A young man 
of humble birth but natively fine character is be- 
friended by an old man who desires to atone for a 
past sin by so educating and training him that he may 
become his moral substitute in the eyes of Providence. 
Hence the name. From the first chapter to the last 
there is a continuous flow of anecdote and humorous 
reminiscence, 


Cloth, $1.50 


THE 


Redfields 
Succession 


By HENRY B. BOONE and 
KENNETH BROWN 


Authors of “ Eastover Court House” 





A vivid and entertaining picture of Virginia country 
life. The love story is cleverly managed, and piques 
the reader’s interest from first to last. Scenes of fox- 
hunting and other country sports are described with 
fidelity, yet with much dash and color, 


Post &bo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





BOKER’S 
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BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 








. I QUINCEY was right, and murder should be a fine art. 
But the Borgias—only amateurs! The far-famed Aqua 
Vofana—pooh! any chemist will put it up for ten 
cents. Only be careful how you use it. Chemical 
analysis has advanced somewhat since the day of the 

divine Lucrezia, and a jury would convict without leaving their 

seats.” 

“Rather rough on your business I should think,” said Estes, 
speaking somewhat thickly, for the port had stopped with him 
overfrequently of late. “Is poisoning really out of date?” he 
continued. 

“As absolutely as crinoline and the novels of G. P. R. James,” 
answered our host, lightly. But I who was watching him closely 
saw his eyes harden. Estes had said more than one imprudent 
thing that evening, and this time he had gone too far. I would 
have to get the boy away somehow. 

There were three of us dining with Balencourt that evening at 
his chambers in the Argyle—Estes, Crawfurd and myself, and as 
usual we had had an excellent dinner, for Balencourt knew how to 
live. An odd sort of fellow, but his letters of introduction had 
been unexceptionable and his checks were always honored at 
Brown Brothers. Moreover, Crawfurd had met him frequently at 
the Jockey Club in Paris, and there was his name on White’s 
books for any one to read. A man of forty-five perhaps, clean 
shaven, well set up, an inveterate globe-trotter, a prince among 
raconteurs, and the most astounding polyglot I have ever met. 
I myself have heard him talk Eskimo with one of Peary’s natives, 
and once he had collated some of his researches into Iranic-Turanian 
root-forms for the Philological Society. But let us go back to our 
walnuts. 

Crawfurd picked up the thread. “ Then the science of assassina- 
tion is a lost art,” he said, tentatively. 

“Oh, I did not say that,” replied Balencourt, carelessly. 
are other ways—better ones.” 

“You mean beyond the risk of detection.” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Eliminating the toxic-poisons of all kinds.” 

“Tf you like.” 

“T doubt it,” said Crawfurd, with a little hesitation. 

* And I deny it,” interrupted Estes, rudely, and stared straight 
at Balencourt. A quick glance answered his challenge; it was 
like the engaging of rapiers in salute; I half started from my seat. 
But Balencourt kept perfectly cool. 

“Perhaps Mr. Estes desires proof,” he said, slowly. 

* 2) “io.” 

“Let us say between—” 

“To-night and the thirty-first of May.” 

“That will suit me perfectly. My passage is booked on the 
Cimmeria for June first.” 

“It is also the day set for my wedding to Miss Catherwood,” 
said Estes, quietly. 

Balencourt took it admirably. “So you have obtained the de- 
cision at last,” he said, smiling lightly. ‘ My felicitations.” 

Crawfurd rose to his feet. The jovial flush had strained away 
from his fat cheeks, and his jaw hung loose and pendulous. “ For 
God’s sake, fellows!” he began, but Balencourt stopped him with a 
gesture. 

“This is a private matter between Mr. Estes and myself, as he 
knows full well. So far as you and Mr. Thorp are concerned, call 
it what you like—a duel or, better yet, a sporting proposition.” 

“The stakes?” put in Crawfurd, feebly, for shaken as he was, 
he could still grasp at the definite idea included in the last-named 
alternative. Sport, and a wager—now he understood. 

“The stakes,” repeated Balencourt. ‘“ Well, they are hardly of 
a nature that either Mr. Estes or myself can intrust them to the 
keeping of a third party. But rest assured that the loser will 
pay; it is a debt of honor.” 

Up to this moment I had kept silence, but now I must make my 
one try. “He is but a boy,” I said, leaning my elbows on the 
table and seeking to plumb the uttermost soul depths in the cold, 
gray eyes of the man who sat opposite to me. But Balencourt 
only laughed, amusedly. 

“Then he should not assume a man’s—” 

“Will you come now, Thorp,” interrupted Estes. 
chair noisily back and we all rose. 

“You won’t wait for coffee?” said our host. “Just as you 
please.” He touched the call-button and Jarman entered to help 
us on with our top-coats. Par parenthése, how account for the 
anomaly of this scoundrel of a Balencourt possessing the most 
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The Three 
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perfect of serving-men. There never was anybody who could roll 
an umbrella like Jarman, and I have been around a lot in my time. 

The door closed behind us, and we three stood in the street. 
“A cab?” I queried, and a passing hansom swung in towards the 
curb. 

“T’d rather walk along with you, Thorp,” said Estes. 
in, Crawfurd, and we’ll pick you up later at the club.” 

Crawfurd nodded and was forthwith driven away. I turned to 
Estes. 

“What is it, George?” I asked. 
to be considered in this.” 

Now “ Betty ” Catherwood is my niece, and I considered that I 
had the right to speak. But I wasn’t prepared for the depth of 
trouble that I encountered in the glance George Estes turned on 
me. “So bad as that!” I finished, lamely. 

“Tt won’t take long in the telling,” began the boy, desperately. 
“ You remember that after I left Princeton I went to Germany for 
a two years’ course in international law under Langlotz; it was a 
pet idea of the Pater’s.” 

I nodded. 

“ Well, we all make fools of ourselves at one time or another, 
and here is where I donned the cap and bells. You have heard ”— 
here he lowered his voice— of the *‘ Dawn.’ ” 

“The revolutionary society?” 

“Yes; it’s the active branch of the ‘ Sunrise League ’—the prac- 
tical work, you know. I joined it.” 

I had nothing to say. George laughed a little dismally and 
went on: 

“ Absurd wasn’t it! I, a citizen of the best and freest country on 
earth to be making common cause with a lot of crack-brained 
theorists who would replace constitutional government by the 
“Lion’s Mouth” and the “Council of Ten ”—a world ruled by a 
secret terror. But it seemed all right at the time; what was my 
life or any one man’s life to the progress of civilization. It was 
only when I came to look at the means apart from the end that 
I realized the horrible fallacy of it all.” 

“You withdrew of course.” 

“You don’t quite understand. One doesn’t withdraw from the 
‘Dawn.’ He may cease to be identified actively with the propa- 
ganda, but he is still subject to be called upon for a term of 
‘service ’—that’s the ghastly euphemism they use. A week ago 
this was left at my rooms.” 

He took a pasteboard-box from his pocket and handed it to me. 
It contained a small, red button, fashioned out of some semi- 
precious stone, resembling Mexican opal. , 

“Tt was the first summons,” continued Estes, “ and within three 
days I should have been on my way to Berlin—to receive my in- 
structions.” 

“You refused then?” 

“There was Betty,” said the boy, simply. 

“You must understand,” he went on, “that this ‘service’ can 
only be demanded once of a member. He may refuse compliance, 
if he chooses, but in that case there is a forfeit to be paid, and it 
becomes due after the third warning.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Must be paid, you understand. If not by the recalcitrant him- 
self, then by the agent of the ‘ Forty’ through whom the summons 
comes. That makes it clear, doesn’t it,—Balencourt and his debt 
of honor?” 

“When did you know—about him I mean?” 

“Here is the second button. Balencourt slipped it into my hand 
just before we went out to dinner to-night.” 

“Tt is incredible, impossible! Balencourt is a man and you 
are’ but a boy. An act of youthful folly—no one short of a 
fiend—” 

“You forget that it is his life or mine,” interrupted Estes, 
quietly. 

“ But, George, it is unthinkable; there must be a way out and 
he knows it; be sure of that.” 

“ And if there was?” 

“No matter what the man is he can’t be destitute of every 
human feeling. When he knows; but you did tell him—about 
Betty—” 

“That’s just it, old chap. Balencourt asked her to marry him 
ten days ago, just before I received the first red button.” 

I was speechless; the monstrousness of the thing had struck me 
all of a heap. “The police,” I said, vaguely, but Estes shook his 
head. 

“Tt is but postponing the bad quarter of an hour,’ 
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gently, “and I don’t think that I could 
put up with this sort of thing indefinitely. 
Moreover, it wouldn’t be fair to—to 
Betty.” 

“No, old chap,” he went on, “it’s better 
to have a limit set, just as it is now; for 
at least Balencourt will keep his word. 
Once past the thirty-first of May, I am safe.” 

“Then by the Eternal! you shall put it 
off. If we three—Crawfurd, you and I 
—can’t match wits with one polyglot son 
of the ‘Dawn’ we might as well let the 
bottom drop out of the Monroe Doctrine and 
be done with it.” . 

We had arrived at the club. For an in- 
stant our hands met. “Not a word to 
Betty,” he whispered. 

“Of course,” Then we went upstairs to 
the pipe-room, where we found Crawfurd 
sitting gloomily over his fourth Scotch and 
soda. The clocks were striking three when 
we took Estes back to his apartments, and 
we both spent the night with him. The 
issue had been fairly joined, and it was ex- 
actly two months to the thirty-first of May. 





The month of April passed absolutely 
without incident, and sometimes it was diffi- 
cult to believe in the reality of the contest 
in which we were engaged. Yet we omitted 
no precaution, and during the whole thirty 
days Estes was never for a moment out of 
the sight of either Crawfurd or myself. But 
no; I’ll correct myself there, for we had to 
allow him an hour and a half every evening 
with Betty, and I used to mount guard in 
the street, shivering confoundedly in the va- 
riable April zephyrs. No thanks for it 
either; indeed, Betty’s manner was distinct- 
ly top-loftical whenever we chanced to meet, 
she being a young person of discernment, 
and perfectly well aware that we were keep- 
ing her in the dark about something. But 
it helped George to forget, and so I counted 
it in with the rest of the day’s work and 
held my peace. 

As for the rest, there was nothing to be 
done except to keep a couple of “shadows ” 
on Balencourt, and we had a full account 
of his movements by eight o’clock every 
night, a regular ship’s chart worked out 
with time-stamps and neat entries in red 
ink, after the accustomed fashion of Cen- 
tral Office men. It was a great relief that 
we were not obliged to bother about the 
boy’s eating; poison had been barred under 
the terms of the agreement, and whatever 
Balencourt might be he was first of all a 
gentleman. So April dragged uneventfully 
along; the period of stress was already half 
over. Then came May-day, and with it a 
little shock. Our man—I mean Balencourt 
—concluded to disappear, and he did it as 
effectually as though there were no such 
thing as a “shadow” in existence. When 
the head-sleuth came shamefacedly that 
night to report his discomfiture I cut him 
short in his theorizing—somewhat brusque- 
ly I fear—and asked for the facts. But 
there was only the one—Balencourt was 
certainly non est, and that was all there was 
to say. Whereupon we banished the “ shad- 
ows ” to the outer darkness whence they had 
come and convened our original council of 
war. 

One thing was plain—the danger of re- 
maining longer in the city. There are so 
many things that may happen in a crowd, 
and especially if our friend Balencourt 
formed part of that unknown quantity. 
There is always a chance of a chimney-pot 
tumbling about one’s ears or of being run 
down by some reckless chauffeur. And who 
is to know the truth? Accidents will 
happen; they are wilful things and insist 
upon keeping themselves in evidence. Im- 
primis then, to get out of town; but 
where? 

“Hoodman’s Ledge,” began Crawfurd a 
little doubtfully, but I caught him up with 
joyful decision. 

“The very thing,’ I said. “T’ll send a 
wire to the caretaker to-night, and we'll be 
off by Thursday. I invite you all—for a 
month. Why, of course, George, that in- 
cludes Betty and her mother; they were to 
come to me anyway in June.” 

Now Hoodman’s Ledge is one of the in- 
numerable small islands that dot the Maine 
coast above Portland. A few years ago the 
fancy had taken me to buy the island—it 
was only three acres in area—and later on I 
had put up a house, nothing very elegant, 
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but everything for comfort, a model bachelor’s establishment. It 
pleased me to have thus obtained an undivided slice of the universal 
heritage; in this little piece of ground I was at liberty to put down 
metaphorical roots and proclaim myself at home. Here I could 
have my friends, my books—it was a paradise whose sky was only 
clouded by an occasional remembrance of the late autumn cold and 
storms that would eventually drive me back to my chambers in 
town. 

For our present need no better asylum could have offered. The 
island was small and occupied only by my own domestic establish- 
ment. It lay in the bight of Oliver’s Bay, quite a mile from the 
nearest shore, and there was but one other bit of land anywhere 
around—an uninhabited islet known as the * Thimble,” that lay a 
quarter of a mile due East. Surely this isolation promised 
security; here if anywhere we might snap our fingers at the 
machinations of M. Balencourt and the mysterious “ Forty.” It 
would be rather cold off the Maine coast so early in the season, 
but there were fireplaces in plenty and stacks of driftwood. The 
only real difficulty lay in persuading my estimable sister that 
Hoodman’s Ledge was a more desirable place of residence in early 
spring than was Gramercy Park. 

Finally, I left it to Betty to manage. “TI can’t explain myself 
any clearer, my dear,” I ended up rather lamely, “ but it will be 
better for George. Will you do it?” 

*“So you won't trust me with the secret? No; you needn’t pro- 
test—there is a secret and | ought to know it. But you have put 
it so cleverly that I haven’t any choice in the matter. ‘ Better for 
George’ indeed! Very good, Leicester; I'll obey orders. But 
remember that it will be the worse for you later on, unless you 
ean show good and sufficient reason for this ridiculous mystery. 
Poor, dear mamma; how she will hate to be plucked up—like an 
early radish.” And thereupon Miss Betty sailed away with her 
small head tilted skyward. 

But she did manage it, and by Saturday night the party was 
actually assembled at the“ Breakers.” There was a sou’-easter on 
that night, but the driftwood burned stoutly in the wide chimney- 
piece, with now and then a cheerful sputter as a few stray drops 
sought to immolate themselves in the green and purple flames. 

*“Not so bad, eh, mamma,” said Betty, as she slipped another 
pillow behind Mrs. Catherwood’s back and handed -her the last 
volume of Gyp, with>the pages neatly cut. And then she actually 
smiled over at me—the witch! 

Again, I pass over many uneventful days. “ Nothing doing,” as 


‘“And I deny it,” interrupted Estes, rudely 
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Crawfurd put it, and I was only too glad to be able to agree with 
him. Laissez-faire was a good enough motto for us, and the 
children were, oh! so blissfully happy. 

Three, four weeks, and no sign or sound from M’sieu Balen- 
court. Not so surprising after all, seeing that we were living on 
an island surrounded on all sides by deep water, and no land 
within a mile, except that little dot called the “ Thimble.” And 
while we didn’t make any parade of our precautions, Crawfurd and 
I kept watch and watch, both day and night. The gardener 
and my boatman were men who could keep their eyes open and 
their mouths shut, and finally. there were the four dogs—two Great 
Danes, a collie, and “ Snap,” the fox-terrier. It would have been a 
bold man who sought to visit Hoodman’s Ledge, uninvited, during 
that particular month of merry May. 

It was the morning of the thirty-first, and I was lounging on 
the piazza, Crawfurd being on duty at the time. The warm 
weather had come at last; the air was so soft and delightful that 
the scientific review I had been reading slipped from my hand and 
I gave myself up to indolence, gazing lazily at the white pigeons 
that were trading about the lawn, between the boat-house and a 
rustic pavilion overlooking the tennis-court. One bird I marked 
in particular, admiring his strong and graceful sweeps and dips as 
he circled about, possessed, as it were, with the pure joy of motion. 
I followed him as he sunk down on a long slant to the lawn, swift 
as a bolt from the blue—then I rubbed my eyes in amaze. It was 
a pigeon of snowy whiteness that an instant before had been flying 
free; it was a coal-black nondescript that now fluttered feebly once 
or twice and then lay still on the gravelled path, close to the stone 
sun-dial. I ran down the steps and bent over the pitiful thing— 
God in heaven! the bird was but a charred and blackened lump of 
dead flesh; there was a disagreeable odor of burnt feathers in the 
air. Mechanically, my eye fell on the sun-dial—there was a spot 
the size of a silver dollar on the side of the pedestal where the 
stone had crumbled and disintegrated, as though it had been placed 
at the focus of some immensely powerful burning-glass. I stepped 
behind the sun-dial and looked out to sea. And there in line with 
the pedestal of the dial and the dead bird on the path lay the 
“ Thimble.” 

Now, as I have said, the “ Thimble ” was a rocky islet only a few 
rods in extent, but densely wooded with spruce and blue gum. The 
general shape of the rock was that of a lady’s thimble; hence the 
name. Rather, a picturesque object in the sea-scape, but, of course, 
utterly valueless, except for occasional picnic uses—a bit of no 
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man’s land whose purpose in the economy of 
Nature had hitherto remained unfulfilled. 
But now? 

I went back to the piazza and caught up 
a powerful pair of stereo-binoculars that 
were lying on the table. There, shining 
like a star through the close curtain of 
green that veiled the “Thimble,” was the 
projecting end of a highly polished tube of 
steel. And, even as I gazed, a man’s face 
peered out as though in the act of sighting 
—Aram Balencourt! 

Then I understood. The tube was the 
means of projecting some enormously pow- 
erful heat beam, whose nature must be akin 
to that of the familiar X-ray. The article 
I had been reading; what was the title?— 
“Radium, the Wizard Metal.” That in- 
comprehensible substance forever sending 
forth its invisible and terrible emanations, 
yet never diminished by even the ten 
thousandth part of a grain; a_ natural 
force whose properties and functions were 
but imperfectly understood, even by the 
learned men who had succeeded in isolating 
it. Even now from that steel tube billions 
of ions might be rushing, invisible to the 
eye. but certain death to whatever of ani- 
mal existence they chanced to encounter. 
There was the pigeon lying dead on the 
walk. 

“Do hurry, George,” called out Betty’s 
thin, sweet treble: she stood at the entrance 
to the pavilion and waved a tennis racquet 
impatiently. 

“ Coming,” was the cheerful response, and 
Estes turned the corner of the house; he 
took the gravelled path at full speed; in 
an instant or two at the farthest he would 
be passing between the sun-dial and the 
dead pigeon, in line with those deadly radia- 
tions. 

We had been playing a little single 
wicket earlier in the day, and a cricket-ball 
lay on the wicker-table at my hand. I could 
not have uttered a word or a cry to save 
my life—to save his—but the old instinct 
held true. With a full sweep the ball left 
my hand, catching the boy squarely on the 
forehead; he fell within his stride. 

Betty was with us on the instant, but I 
seized and held her, despite her struggles; 
naturally she thought [ had gone mad. 
Then I looked over again at the “ Thimble ” 
just in time to see it disappear behind a 
cloud of grayish vapor; an instant later a 
dull sound of an explosion filled our ears, 
and the ground under our feet trembled. 
When I looked again the “ Thimble” was 
gone; there was nothing to be seen, even 
with the glass, but a light scum covering the 
water, and some fragments of tree branches. 
But the air about us was full of a fine dust 
that powdered Betty’s hair as though for 
a costume-ball, and made me choke and 
cough consumedly. 

Well: I had quite a number of explana- 
tions to make to Miss Betty after George 
had been resuscitated—a slightly disfigured 
hero, but still in the ring. 

“One thing I don’t understand,” said 
Crawfurd. “There were to be three warn- 
ings, and Estes only received two of the 
red buttons.” Whereupon Betty blushed, and 
drew a little package from her pocket. 

“Tt came last night directed to George,” 
she said, “but I forgot to give it to him. 
It broke open in my pocket and it contained 
this.” She held out to us the third red 
button. That was decent of Balencourt; 
to have given the last warning. 

There is only one possible hypothesis to 
account for the catastrophe. Balencourt 
was dealing with a terrible force, whose na- 
ture was but partially understood, even by 
science. He had intended to use it to fulfil 
the vengeance of the “ Dawn.” but something 
had happened, and in an instant the monster 
had turned and rended its master. That is 
all that we can know. 

_ Two days ago George and Betty were mar- 

ried—they didn’t stick to the date of June 
first, for George. with a lump on his fore- 
head as big as the cricket-ball itself, would 
not have made a presentable bridegroom. I 
carried an umbrella at the function whose 
meomparable rolling was remarked upon by 
all. Need T say that it was the same um- 
brella that Balencourt’s man, Jarman, had 
manipulated for me that fateful evening 
when we dined at the Argyle. I shall never 
unroll that umbrella, even at the cost of a 
wetting. To me, it is a memento. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 


$1.00 net, postage extra 
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The Problem of the Prairies 


THE story of this year’s “ record crop” on 
the prairies serves to point afresh and to 
emphasize the economic distinction of that 
part of the nation. News of the important 
industrial achievements of the Middle West 
relates almost entirely to the farms; to the 
view of an outsider, at least, it must ap- 
pear that the chief functions of that re- 
gion are performed in the fields, the towns 
seemingly playing a small part, in sharp 
contrast to the industrial life of the Eastern 
States. This may naturally prompt the 
question, What of the prairie towns? And 
this question goes to the root of the most 
serious economic problems which the West 
has had presented for its solution. 


Evils of Over-population 

The reason for this difficulty is not at 
once apparent. Logically, in a purely agri- 
cultural region the true functions of a town 
are very simple, and the conditions which 
are to determine its health and growth are 
perfectly easy of discovery. So long as 
agriculture is the one and only really pro- 
ductive industry of the people, the need for 
towns is merely the need for market-places 
for the products of the fields, and for cen- 
tres of distribution of those commodities 
which must be imported. Nowhere else is 
there so little of complexity in their rela- 
tions. The populations of such towns, if 
they are to retain health and strength, must 
be kept down to the minimum that is con- 
sistent with an efficient discharge of their 
duties; to inflate population beyond that 
point is but to decrease the relative utility 
of its inhabitants, causing idleness and the 
manifold evils which follow in its train. 
The over-populated country town must neces- 
sarily be an incubus upon the community 
that is called upon to sustain it. Its sur- 
plus populace must be fed from the farms; 
and as this cannot be effected by legiti- 
mate industry, fictitious and _ illegitimate 
means will certainly be invented. As this 
condition increases, the life of the town be- 
comes correspondingly artificial and inse- 
cure. é 

Had the prairies taken account of these 
very obvious truths when their work was be- 
ginning all would have been well; but for 
a long time they were practically lost sight 
of, and the region is now engaged in the 
tedious business of curing and eradicating 
ills which might better have been prevented. 


Towns before Farm 

It is well to note that in most prairie dis- 
tricts town-making preceded the actual set- 
tlement and development of the outlying 
lands. There was some reason for this. 
Immigration was very rapid, induced by the 
larger opportunities for, and the promise of 
quicker returns upon, the ocewpation and 
cultivation of the soil. There were no for- 
ests to be cleared away, no tons of strewn 
stone to be gathered up, no Jong delays of 
any sort imposed’ by nature. ‘The lands lay 
free and ready. Once this was understood 
abroad, the influx of intending settlers was 
phenomenal. But several years were neces- 
sary for establishing the farms. In the mean 
time the necessaries of life must be supplied 
from outside sources; and as a means to 
this end, towns of some sort were neces- 
sary. At first these were only rudimentary 
trading-posts, dotted at intervals along the 
trails, where passing emigrant- trains, as 
well as the actual dwellers of the neigh- 
borhoods, were served. As a rule, these 
places had no political organization, no ex- 
istence as bodies corporate, no laws but those 
of convenience, and no scheme for commer- 
cial permanence or growth. Gradually, 
however, as emigration progressed, there 
grew up amongst them a spirit of trade 
rivalry; and then followed a 1ude sort of 
civic pride. Then it was that the municipal 
idea first took hold upon them; they learn- 
ed to boast, one against the other,—not of 
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their superior usefulness alone, but also of 
the unimportant details of size and 
wealth. They all wanted to be regarded as 
cities. All manner of frontier adventurers 
swarmed to these centres, and were welcomed 
because they swelled population and gave a 
fancied justification for pride. 


The Boom-Town 

Later, in the eighties, came the era of 
the “boomer” and his mad adventures in 
town-building. The boom-town was a re- 
incarnation in larger form of the departed 
spirit of earlier undertakings. Railroads 
had appeared in the mean time, and there 
were many other new elements in the prairie 
life which the ingenious promoter could 
call to his aid. It is always easy to in- 
spire a community with belief in its own 
present or potential importance. Every lit- 
tle hamlet was adroitly encouraged by its 
particular exploiter to nurse a leaping ambi- 
tion; there was almost no county in the 
Middle Western States without its vain can- 
didate for metropolitan honors. It was ex- 
citing enough and fairly profitable while it 
jasted; but, like the movement which pre- 
ceded it, it did not reckon with the funda- 
mental question of usefulness, else the in- 
evitable penalty—collapse—might have been 
clearly foreseen. Reaction came in due 
course, and left scores of boom-towns strand- 
ed high and dry over the whole width of the 
prairies, glutted with superfluous people. 


The Reaction 

The towns, swollen with excess of peo- 
ple, who had assembled with ne definite in- 
tentions for the future, nor even clear con- 
ception of the present, were left, when the 
reaction set in, with twice as many inhab- 
itants as could find employment in carrying 
on the soberer real work. Realization was 
acute; but for a time pride was stronger 
than understanding; surrender was unwill- 
ing—a last resort. There were many who, 
not clearly grasping the fact that the in- 
dustrial activities of the prairies were and 
must remain essentially rural, felt that any 
dwindling in the towns would be a retro- 
grade movement, a sign of economic insol- 
vency. They argued that other States with 
no greater aggregate wealth or population 
were able to maintain large cities; so why 
not they? The spirit of jealous emulation, 
first cause of the trouble, persisted under 
such unintelligent emulation, until the 
towns, slowly consuming their own sub- 
stance, were left lean, listless—a positive de- 
terrent to progress. 


A Lesson to the Towns 

The change that has come over the cities 
of the prairies within the last decade is no- 
thing short of marvellous. Their dilemma, 
like every other, had two horns. When it 
was clearly seen that dodging would not 
avail, some towns seized one horn and some 
the other, and out of the chaos they have 
brought order. It was imperative that the 
excessive population should be drained away 
and find employment upon the farms, or 
else that the towns should establish indus- 
tries of their own which would employ the 
people in increasing the utilities of the com- 
munity. In the census of 1900 very many 
Western towns and cities showed a marked 
decline in population, as compared with the 
returns of 1890. False pride aside, this 
was no cause for chagrin; it marked the be- 
ginning of a sounder life, a restoration of 
equilibrium between town and country. Oth- 
er cities showed substantial growth for the 
same period, due to the building of mills and 
factories for the utilization of the raw ma- 
terials of the prairie, and the raultiplication 
of other means of self-support. Opportuni- 
ties were abundant, and the market for 
manufactured products was at hand. 
_ The lesson was sharp but invaluable. It 
is safe to say that there will be no more ill- 
considered trials to force economic progress 
in disregard of reason and experience. 
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HARPER’S 


Simple, Fulegant, 
Luxurious, Pure, Fragrant. 


No better Turkish cigarette can be made. Cork tips or plain tips. 
No. 3 size, 10 for cents. No. 1 size, 10 for 36 cents. 
Look for signature of S. ANARGYROS. 




















AUTOMOBILING 


There is no more exhilarating sport or recreation 
than automobiling. The pleasure of a spin over 
country roads or through city park is greatly en- 
hanced if the basket is well stocked with 


Dewar’s Scotch 


“White Label” 


the popular brand both in this and the old country, 
‘“*There is no Scotch like Dewar’s” is a proverb 
among connoisseurs, 


























AN AUTOMOBILE POSTER. 

“ Automobiling " (copyright 1903, by Frederick Glassup) is an original 
drawing by E. N. Blue, shown herewith. Printed in four colors on heavy 
plate paper, without advertisement, and sent to any address on receipt of 
10 cents in silver. Suitable for framing in club-house or home. Next month, 
a delightful camp scene by the fameus artist, Ray Brown. 


FREDERICK GLASS UP 


Sole Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Ltd. 
Bleecker Street, New York 


30 


round trip to 


Colorado 


daily from Chicago, with correspond- 
ingly low rates from other points. 
Only one night en route. Two trains 
daily. Zhe Best of Everything. 
Colorado is the ideal place Soe a 


Summer Vacation 


It is a country perfectly suited for 
rest, recreation or sport, abounding 
in good hotels and boarding places 
adapted to any man’s means. 
All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
North-Western Line 


Illustrated booklets on 
application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
or E. L. LOMAX, 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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AMS "!383" 









His smile 





“speaks louder than words” 


In the form of shaving sticks, shaving tablets, ete., Williams’ 
Shaving Soaps are suld throughout the world, 







THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNBY 
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UMPRINT OF R. H. RUSSELL) 


The Black Lion Inn, ® 4ERF2. HENEY.LEWs 


Sixteen Striking Drawings by Frederic Remington. Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YCRK 
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4 MARK HANNA RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 


Socomobile 


+ EASILY « THE « BEST « BUILT + CAR = IN + AMERICA + 

















16 H. P. GASOLINE LOCOMOBILE (4 Cylinders) 


Unexcelled manufacturing facilities enable us to make unusually 
prompt delivery. We have all styles of bodies (wood or aluminum) 
on hand, ready for the finishing color, as desired by the customer. 
Write to the factory or to any branch office to arrange for a demon- 
stration. 


The ‘“Locomobile’’ Company of America 


HEAD OFFICES AND FACTORY: BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


76th Street and Broadway, New York; 13 Berkeley Street, Boston ; 249 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia ; 1354 Michigan Avenue, Chicago , 39 Sussex Place, South Kensington, London. 


Brancues : } 





and LIQUOR HABITS CURED 


Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 














MORPHINE 







“vu _ PISO'S CURE FOR 


N 











Lenn have been cured by us. Write 
SA Best no Syrup, *astes Good. Use pa The Dr. J. L.Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 
in time. Sold by druggists. — 
N N UMPTION “n- and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 
CONS ‘ HAY FEVE R BOOK 24a Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo,N.Y. 

















THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made them 
THE PERFECT COCKTAILS that they 
are. Do not be lured into buying some 
imitation. The ORIGINAL of anything 
is good enough. When others are of- 
fered it is for the purpose of larger 
profits. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
29 Broapway, NEw York, N. Y< 


HARTFORD, CONN. Lonpon 








TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST, 





Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account G. A. R. 
National Encampment, 


On account of the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at San Francisco, Cal., 
August 17 to 22, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
offers a personally conducted tour to the Pacific Coast 
at remarkably low rates. 

Tour will leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and other points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad east of Pittsburg, Thursday, August 6, by 
special train of the highest grade Pullman equipment. 
An entire day will be spent at the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, two days at Los Angeles, and visits of a half- 
day or more at Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Del Monte, 
and San Jose. Three days will be spent in San Fran- 
cisco during the Encampment. A day will be spent 
in Portland on the return trip, and a complete tour 
of the Yellowstone Park, covering six days, returning 
directly to destination via Billings and Chicago, and- 
arriving Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York September 1. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses for twenty- 
seven days, except three days spent in San Francisco, 
$215; two in one berth, $200 each. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses to Los An- 
geles, including transportation, meals in dining-car, 
and visits to Grand Canyon and Pasadena, and transpor- 
tation only through California, and returning to the 
East by October 15, via any direct route, including au- 
thorized stop-overs, $115 ; two in one berth, $105 each. 
Returning via Portland, $11 additional will be charged. 

Rates from Pittsburg will be tive dollars less in each 
case. 

For full information apply to Ticket Agents, or Geo. 
W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cool Off 


in Colorado 


If it’s hot where you are and you want a 
change of air, if you are tired and overworked 
and need alittle outing; goto Colorado. It 
is the one perfect summer spot in America. 
The glory of the mountain scenery, the quiet 
restfulness of the place, the fine fishing, 
hunting, and golf links, the comfortable 
hotels and boarding houses, all go to make 
Colorado the ideal country for seekers after 
health and pleasure. 


Burlinoton 
Route 


Send for our “Handbook of Colorado” 


A trip to Colorado costs but little. Our’ 
handbook tells all about the prices for board 


and the attractions at different places. Send 
for a copy TO-DAY. No charge. At the 
same time I will mail you a circular telling 
about the very cheap tickets we are selling to 
Colorado. Round trip from Chicago, $25 
and $30; from St. Louis, $2z and $25, accord- 
ing to the date. It takes but one night on 
the road from either Chicago or St. Louis 
to Denver. ‘ 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. pS 








20th CENTURY LIMITED. 
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20 HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE. 





































In the character of her heroine Wwe Since Becky Sharp there has been 


meet the most subtle, perplexing, baffling no girl in English literature quite fit to 
and fascinating woman whom Mrs. Ward cotinine edie Plt: La: Diatin 

has yet depicted. Pp . 
—The St. Louis Republic, —E. S. Martin. 


Lady Roses Daughter 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 






















The creator of Lady Rose’s 
Daughter has giben her a personality 


which tempts and tantalizes. 
—Brooklyn Eagle, 









Love is not here the sentimental , P 

emotion of the ordinary nobel or play, but , racecars —— taaadates weed 
the power that purges the weaknesses and gift of the emotions; her stormy, im- 
vivifies the dormant nobilities of men and pulstbe nature sets the nerbes of others 


qwomen.— The Academy, London. vibrating.—The Milwaukee Free Press. 
































SPECIAL FEATURES Exceptional Opportunity 

° FOR 
HARPER’S BAZAR | Remunertive Empioyment 
For August We can give remunerative 
employment to men and women 
New Window Draperies . . By ADA STERLING; illustrated by LABROSSE in every city, town, and village 
in this country—even for those 
Memoirs of a Baby. Part V. . . . jiceiby FANNY Y Cory | who can spare but part of their 





time. We give our representa- 








. . » By JOSEPHINE GRENIER; illustrated with photographs ° inte 
A Garden Party J ‘ tives four periodicals to work 
. By FRANCIS BARINE; with inimi- | with, and each of them is dis- 
The Mud-Pie: A Tragedy - - - jabicitiustrations by FANNY Y. CORY | .. 
tinctively the best of its class. 
. : By LILIAN BARTON WILSON ; 
Cottage Curtains and Sofa Pillows . - < itinstrated with photographs Experienced canvassers, and all 
those who wish to avail them- 
‘ By REBECCA INSLEY; with illustra- ; : 
London’s Street Arabs . - - - tions by LADY HENRY STANLEY | selves of this exceptional oppor- 






‘ By A. T. ASHMORE; illustrated by ETHEL and | tunity to increase their income, 
Mid-Summer Fashions SE, of Pari i 
GUY ROSE, of Paris, and A. M. COOPER, of New York should write us at once for a 


more liberal proposition than 
has ever been offered before for 
the same kind of work. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 






A Dinner with King Alfonso .......... By “G. 0.” 













Ten Cents a Copy One Dollar a Year 





















HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








THE PRUDENTIAL 


| INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


John F. Dryden, President. 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
Write for Information, Dept. T. 















An Investment 
Which Combines 
Full Protection, 
Guaranteed Returns, 
Absolete Safety— 
Life Insurance in 


The Prudential. 




















THE “oS 
PRUDENTIAL ,- ~~~. 
HAS THE ie Fate? = * 
STRENGTH OF §@ ey" 
GIBRALTAR | iy) |; 























